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RELIGION IN EDUCATION. 


ELEMENTS fraught with danger are entering American’ so- 
ciety and rendering the solution of the social problem extremely 
difficult. How shall those elements be treated so that strength 
may be found where weakness is feared, and support where dan- 


ger appears? How shall they be assimilated to the body politic 
and assist in the development of the ideas which underlie our 
structure of government. Socialism and anarchy may be driven 
beneath the surface by the severity of justice, but law alone 
cannot destroy Socialism nor answer its questions. Capital and 
labor, both powerful in organization, have grappled for the mas- 
tery, and the consequences of the struggle outreach any calcula- 
tion. How to reconcile them and save society is a very serious 
problem. The moral degradation, the disregard of God and duty, 
the increase of those crimes that destroy confidence in men, the 
spread of infidelity and its attendant evils, are forcing thoughtful 
men to look about them for means of salvation. Education of the 
masses at public expense has been placed in our plan of govern- 
ment as a panacea for all our social ills, the enemy of crime 
and of pauperism. In accordance with these ideas millions of 
dollars are annually spent upon buildings and in salaries, and the 
energy of the government is directed to the support of the free 
public schools. The results are such that men are beginning 
to ask if the benefits compensate the outlay. Educators are 
finding defects in the system and are seeking for remedies. 
The Catholic Church, speaking for her own children, boldly 
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asserts that the defect is a radical one, and that the education, 
which is becoming entirely secular, lacks one of the essentials 
necessary for the complete development of manhood, without 
which no harmony can exist in society—namely, religion. To 
ameliorate the social condition, to lift man up to virtue and 
keep him out of vice, to teach him his relations to his fellow-men, 
religion is necessary, and, for the Catholic, Catholicity. The 
church loudly proclaims that the world is fast dividing itself into 
the camps of Christianity and infidelity. Society’s salvation is 
in Christianity ; it is inseparably connected with the Redemption 
effected by the Son of God. Society’s manhood is hidden in the 
child, and the education which draws it forth and develops it 
must be impregnated with and informed by Christianity; in a 
word, it must be Christian. All that can be said upon the abso- 
lute necessity of religion in education has been so often repeated 
that it seems foolish to recur to it again. The truth must be con- 
stantly told in order to repel falsehood, and the grounds upon 
which Catholics base their objections to the public schools need 
to be kept in view in order that non-Catholic Christians may 
finally accord us justice and sacrificing Catholics may be encour- 
aged to strain every nerve to supply the defects and save their 
children to the church and to God. 

Let us consider education in itself and then examine what 
religion has done for it. What is education? What does it mean? 
As the word itself implies, education is the drawing out, the de- 
velopment, the cultivation, the polishing of all the faculties 
of man, and the disposing of man to use these faculties for the 
best interests of man and society. It isa development of man’s 
most generous instincts, an expansion of his most legitimate 
wants, a cultivation of his dispositions for good, a curbing of his 
inclinations for evil. Education makes or unmakes the man; it 
is the mould in which his character is cast. Man has mind, 
intelligence; education trains the faculties of mind to grasp 
the truth. Man has heart; education trains the faculties of the 
heart to cling to the true and the good. Man has a body, and 
education is to train the physical faculties to maintain a sound 
body as a necessity for a sound mind. Education, then, is the 
training of the entire man, soul and body. Ina word, it gives to 
a man’s whole nature its completeness and perfection, so that he 
‘may be what he ought to be and may do what he should do. 
How false, then, the theory of the education that devotes all 
attention to the mind and neglects the soul, forming intellectual 
giants with depraved hearts! 
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Where will education seek for the principles by which the 
heart will be developed in the virtues necessary to control the 
intelligence and guide its knowledge? We know that the source 
is religion, and religion finds its highest expression in Christianity. 
Whence haveI come, whither am I going, why am I here? are 
questions of the soul. Education must answer them and assist 
man in working out the ends of his existence. Science and the 
world cannot answer satisfactorily. Christianity alone, which is 
the voice of God, tells man that he is from God and that his life 
should be spent in God’s obedience. 

Man, then, demands that education assist him to work out his 
destiny ; that his faculties be trained to interweave in his life the 
two ideas of God and himself; that he be led by his intelligence 
to know God, and by his heart to love God, and thus attain to 
the highest and best results of his manhood. 

All men have recognized this religious necessity in the educa- 
tion of youth. The pagan between the lines of his favorite 
authors read of the gods of Olympus. The Hebrew children 
were guided by the laws of Moses as the basis of education. 
Among them was the proverb that even the building of the 
temple should be suspended that the children might be educated 
in the law. The Mohammedans used the Koran, and the first 
Christians the books of the Gospel, as school-books; the early 
settlers in these colonies recognized the necessity of religious 
schooling, as their church schools attest. Our theorists of to-day 
acknowledge its necessity, but they differ as to what religion 
means in this connection. Some consider it an abstract science 
which ought to be taught in the home, in the Sunday-school, in 
the church—as if the knowledge of God had no place in public 
instruction, but was fit for certain places only ;, others would 
make it that grain of spirituality given by a few moments of Bible 
reading, or by the moral influence of the Bible upon a teacher’s 
desk ; others those broad principles of general morality which are 
pagan as well as Christian, and which teach a shallow and sense- 
less Deism. 

But with all this no consistent Christian can be satisfied. Re- 
ligion is not an abstract science confined within a limited and 
determined sphere, but a universal science, the science of sciences, 
to be found daily and hourly in the course of study, imparting a 
sweetness to all; not found in one book but in every book, form- 
ing the heart of a child, correcting his young intelligence, develop- 
ing the trend of young dispositions ; in a word, showing him the 
true source of the beautiful, the good, and. the true, finding God’s 
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footprints everywhere in creation. It is the eye of all the sciences 
looking to the great end of all things—the glory of God and the 
salvation of man. It is the source of public and private virtue. 
Law and order rest on the moving sand, if religion enter not 
into the character of the youth called upon to sustain them. 
Irreligion breeds a licentious manhood, disrespectful to legiti- 
mate authority, restless under law, shifting with every wind, and 
finally destructive of society. 

Religion tells education man’s destiny; it points out man’s 
duties and man’s wants; it opens up the field and guides the 
hand that cultivates. The child is a man in miniature, with 
soul and body made to God’s image and likeness, destined for 
eternal happiness which is purchased by fidelity to God’s laws. 
The child has a character to be formed; that character must 
be Christian. He has an intellect which demands truth, a heart 
wanting to love truth, passions to be restrained, virtues to be 
developed. The child is clay in the potter’s hand, wax ready 
for impressions. He is ready for the mould in which his man- 
hood is to be cast; and as that manhood should be Christian, 
the mould must be Christian. The child must be fed on Chris- 
tian food, that he may be able to stand in presence of creation 
and interrogate men and things, know the world and its past, 
and build up for the future a social fabric of virtue by which 
he may be saved, and with him society. For the Christian child 
nature bears the imprint of God, and every force in nature 
obght to be made to bear with it some conception of the unseen 
power hidden under its veils. His great want is God,a know- 
ledge of God’s laws and obedience to them, by which vice is 
eradicated, virtue inculcated; by which he becomes an obedient 
child, a virtuous parent, an honest workman, a conscientious 
citizen. 

Government requires that its citizens be educated in their 
duties. Republics demand that they be able to read and write 
in order to exercise the franchise. But every government needs, 
first of all, that its citizens be honest, good, pure. It needs that 
the masses be educated, but as Christians. It is useless to put 
tools in the hands of miners unless you give them means of dis- 
criminating the true metal from the base. Religion does this for 
man. Neglect religion in teaching youth, and what security for 
law, for life, for property? What avail guarantees? Duty and 
loyalty are high-sounding names, but vain, dead, if not arising 
from religion. Neglect religion and you forge links which time 
_and chance will unite in producing revolutions which will upheave 
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society and finally destroy it. If you place keen weapons in a 
vicious man’s hands you breed Catilines and Robespierres. 

Intellectual culture, even in its highest development, cannot 
subdue the passions nor enable a nation to attain its destiny. 
The sound mind requires a sound heart to preserve the na- 
tion from the passions of men. Greek and Roman masters 
are the models in modern education, but the arts and sciences 
did not save Greece and Rome when immorality invaded their 
homes. 

Our government needs patriotism, but patriotism founded 
upon morality. Authority, obedience, justice, are the virtues 
upon which a good government is built, and who can teach and 
sanction them except religion? Where are these citizens, these 
patriots, to be formed? Inthe schools. If virtue, then, be essen- 
tial for good citizenship, if morality be necessary for true patriot- 
ism, and if morality and virtue find their teacher in Christianity 
—and what Christian can consistently deny it >—how in the name 
of common sense exclude it from the school which is instituted 
to form it? 

Religion in modern education is like a foreign language, 
studied or omitted at will. But it requires more than culture of 
mind to make morality; it requires virtue, it requires Christian 
life, which will make a man love the government because God 
wills it, and not from any fear of dungeon or in accordance with 
theory or self-interest, prompting one thing to-day and another 
to-morrow. It is certain that Christian education alone can rear 
a people Christian, Education without Christianity will rear a 
people without Christianity, and a people so educated will soon 
become anti-Christian. 

All this calls for Christian morality, and society for its own 
preservation must see that these virtues be taught, and public 
education which forms the members of society must incorporate 
in its teaching that which will supply this necessity. 

Leading minds in every age have recognized the necessity of 
religion as an essential factor in education. De Tocqueville, who 
understood our institutions as well as any man, recognized this 
when he wrote: 


“ Where virtue and reason prevail the most popular form of government 
may exist without danger; where religion does not rule it is useless to pro- 
claim religious doctrine. You may talk of the people and their majesty, 
but where there is no respect for God, can there be much for man? You 
may talk of the supremacy of the ballot, respect for order, denounce riot, 
secession ; unless religion be the first link all is vain.” 
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And Bonaparte, that great reader of men and society, ex- 
claimed that “society without religion is like a ship without a 
compass, uncertain as to whither it is going.” 

Plato, who reasoned so well, said that “ignorance of the true 
God was the greatest pest of all republics.” 

And Robespierre, a short time before execution, was forced by 
truth to utter: “The Republic can only be established upon the 
eternal basis of morality.” 

Public education which moulds society, which builds the re- 
public, must be based upon religion in order to found a republic 
upon morality. Statesmen have recognized this. 

Ex-Governor Clifford said: ‘‘Moral culture and discipline 
ought to be an essential part of every system of school edu- 
cation.” 

President Seelye has said: 


“It is not the illiteracy of any people, but their immorality, it is not 
their knowledge but their virtue, on which either their destruction or their 
salvation hinges. But the morality of a people is not secured by teaching 
them moral precepts. Men are not made virtuous by instruction in virtue. 
We have yet to see a moral renovation of society accomplished by the 
teaching of morality, however pure. Without a question the great moral 
reformations of society have been wrought by religion.” 


Guizot, the great French Protestant historian, has said : 

“In order to make education truly good and socially useful it must be 
fundamentally religious ; national education must be given and received in 
the midst of an atmosphere religious. Religion is not a study or an exer- 
cise to be restricted to acertain place or hour. It is a faith and a law 
which ought to be felt everywhere.” 


Disraeli, the English prime minister, said : 


“I am not disposed to believe that there is any existing government 
that can long prevail founded on the neglect to supply or regulate reli- 
gious instruction of the people.” 


Derby, a leading statesman of Great Britain, said: “ Public 
education should be considered as inseparable with religion.” 

Gladstone, the great leader of the English Commons, said: 
“Every system which places religious education in the back- 
ground is pernicious.” 

Huxley, the leader of English infidelity, said: “If I am a 
knave or a fool, reading or writing will not make me less so.” 

Horace Mann, the great patron of common schools, said : 


“If the intellect, however gifted, be not guided by a sense of justice, a 
love of mankind, and a devotion to duty, its possessor is only a more splen- 
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did as he is a more dangerous barbarian. We are fully persuaded that the 
salt of religious truth can alone preserve education from abuse.” 


In the Church Quarterly Review of July, 1881, are these words: 


“The ignorance of the three R’s is not the cause of crime. The real 
cause is our depraved nature—our anger, greed, lust; and these will break 
out into crime under favorable circumstances, both among the literate and 
illiterate, unless they are brought into subjection by religious training.” 


Men, then, are agreed; government demands; society, the 
family, the child, the soul, all cry out for religion as the basis, 
the life of every system of public education. And, for the Chris- 
tian, religion means Christianity; and for the Catholic, Chris- 
tianity means Catholicity. 

There are men who will ask if this does not mean to go back 
to ignorance and the darkness of the middle ages. We answer 
that in those days there may have been ignorance of science, but 
men knew God. Better the ignorance of science with a know- 
ledge of God than the ignorance of God with a knowledge of 
science. Better the faith of the middle ages, with all their ig- 
norance, than the enlightenment of to-day with its denial of 
God. St. John Chrysostom says: “Learning is of relatively 
small value in comparison with integrity of soul. We must not 
give up literature, but we must not kill the soul.” 

Those men who fear religion in education forget that truth is 
not darkness, Christianity is not ignorance, and that when we 
clamor for religion in education we are calling for true know- 
ledge, for that true light which enlightens every man coming 
into this world; we clamor for the torch to guide our footsteps 
through the mazes of science; we are seeking for a staff to sup- 
port our limbs; we are demanding manna to strengthen our souls 
in the desert of life. 

We simply ask that Christ be in our life, and especially in the 
school, where character is formed. Weask that Christ be in our 
life to teach us morality. 

The most glowing pages of history are those that tell of the 
labor of religion in education. In the beginning of the Christian 
era Christianity had to contend with the paganism of the tyrant 
emperors, and in education it had the schools of the empire to 
battle against. 

In the days of St. Mark, in Alexandria, under the shadow of 
the bishop’s cathedral the first Christian schools were estab- 
lished. Entering Alexandria he found the classics of Greece 
and Rome in the schools, the science of numbers from Egypt,. 
the Hebrew scriptures translated into Greek because of the 
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beauties contained therein. He brought to the schools the 
books of the Gospels, the traditions of St. Peter and St. Paul, the 
Apostles’ Creed—which contained more true philosophy than all 
the books of Greek and Roman sages—and the chant of the 
church; and these were the first class-books of the Christian 
schools. Clement, Origen, Tertullian are the names of some of 
the great masters of those early Christian schools, where the lite- 
rature of the pagans was studied side by side with the literature 
of Christianity. As we look back to those schools can we won- 
der that the young Christian student found the story of Ovid and 
the Golden Age insipid when compared with the glowing image- 
ry of the prophets painting the kingdom of the Son of Jesse, the 
Saviour of man? 

Can we wonder that the Christian student laid aside the 
sweetly-flowing verses of Horace and Virgil, and the elegant 
periods of Tacitus, and the glowing story of the gods, to fill his 
heart with the sweet lessons of the Incarnate Word, the God 
made man? During the first three centuries schools wére estab- 
lished at Jerusalem, Edessa, Ephesus, Smyrna, and Antioch. 
These were the beginning of the episcopal seminaries, where 
the young clerics were taught the liberal arts and the science 
of theology. In those days there were also the priests’ schools, 
established in each parish under the charge of the parish priest, 
where the children of the poor received their education free. 
The Council of Vaison in 528 obliged pastors to found such 
schools, and to this may be traced the origin of parochial schools. 
Then came the monastic system, which trained the monks, like 
bees, to cull the honey from the flowers of literature and store 
it for future generations. Prominent in that system were the 
Benedictines in 552, the source of the schools of the middle 
ages. The monastery had its interior schools, where the subjects 
of the order were instructed; its exterior schools, where the 
poor children of the neighborhood received not only their edu- 
cation gratuitously, but were even fed and clothed. And yet 
men talk of free schools as an institution of this age of ours. 

“The praise of having originally established schools,” says 
Hallam, “ belongs to some abbots and bishops of the sixth cen- 
tury.” Anglo-Saxon records tell of Theodoric, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, sent by the pope in 668 to propagate schools in the 
Anglo-Saxon church. In the beginning of the eighth century 
we find the schools of England under Egbert remarkable for art 
and science. In council at Aix-la-Chapelle in 789 bishops were 
commanded to establish free public schools. The Third General 
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Lateran Council, 1179, renewed the order. In Rome, in 1078, a 
school of liberal arts was placed beside every episcopal school. 
Through the “ dark ages” every bishop had his seminary, every 
monastery its exterior school, every priest obliged to sustain free 
parochial schools, as we may see from the Synod of Mentz in 
800, Council of Rome in 836, and Lateran Council in 1178. In 
1245 the General Council of Lyons spoke of it. In the eleventh 
century the monastic system began to decay, scholasticism arose, 
and with it arose the universities of Paris, Padua, Salamanca, 
Bologna, Oxford. Here it is good to remember that Huber, a 
Protestant, has said: 


“ Most of the Continental universities originated in entire dependence 
on the church. This new intellectual impulse sprang up not only on the 
domain and under the guidance but out of ecclesiastical schools.” Ranke 
adds: “A sure and unbroken progress of intellectual culture had been 
going on inthe bosom of the Catholic Church for a series of ages. The 
vital and productive elements of human culture were here mingled and 
united.” 


No man can justly dispute the claims of Christianity—and re- 
member, Christianity was then the Catholic Church—to the edu- 
cation and civilization of Europe, even that of the barbaric hordes 
who swept across the Continent. No scholar can ignore the 
popes who during all these long ages were the nursing fathers of 
Christian science, whether in maintaining free schools for the 
poor or in establishing and supporting the universities; sending 
an Augustine to the Angles, a Patrick and a Palladius to Erin, a 
Boniface to Germany, a Cyril and a Methodius to the Slavs. 

We may be pardoned for alluding in a special manner to the 
work of the church in Catholic Ireland when the Green Isle was 
the land of schools and scholars, “ the refuge of civilization and 
literature—learned Ireland,” as Usher says. St. Patrick estab- 
lished a university at Armagh, which in the ninth century had 
over seven thousand students, representing all the countries of 
Europe. St. Finian taught at Clonard, “ whence issued,” says 
Usher, ‘a stream of saints and doctors like Greek warriors from 
the wooden horse at Troy.” The church of Ireland during the 
sixth and seventh centuries was the leader in education. No 
country at that period could boast of such pious foundations or of 
religious communities for education equal to what adorned that 
land. When the rest of Europe was in barbarism Armagh, Clon- 
macnoise, Clonard, and Lismore had their masters of philosophy 
and sacred science, whose learning had passed into a proverb. 
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The Irish schools sent forth their scholars to civilize Saxon and 
Teuton and Gaul, and teach them their letters. Camden says: 
“Moved by the example of our fathers for a love of reading, we 
went to the Irish, renowned for their philosophy.” These were 
the glories of her learning in the days when Ireland was free. 

And these are but fragments of the work of the Christian 
Church in education. What might be said of the epochs of 
Bede, of Alcuin, of Alfred the Great, of Charlemagne, of Leo X., 
Gregory the Great, Benedict XIV., and Louis XIV.? They 
stand forth in letters of gold to give the lie to any man who 
_ would assert that true science has anything to fear from religion. 
They cry out that Christianity has developed the Christian idea 
in man, that it has been an active principle permeating every 
walk in life, individual, social, and national; that it has pro- 
duced an atmosphere of faith, moulding simple, strong, and able 
characters; that it preserved the literature of the ancients, and 
clothed art, sculpture, painting, and architecture with immortal 
glory ; that it has laid stone upon stone in those universities and 
schools which made the cities in which they were, and which re- 
peat in undying tones: Christianity built us, and we have edu- 
cated the world! 

Theorists of to-day would have us forget the past, divorce re- 
tigion from science, and give us, instead of Christian schools, their 
methods for secular education. Greece and Rome tried that 
system, and the republics are long since in ruins. Secular educa- 
tion made men mere machines of the state, mere nationalists, 
and when the crisis came the social structure had no morality 
to sustain it; its eloquence, art, and philosophy all failed, and 
Greece and Rome fell, leaving the lesson that science is not 
morality, that mind-culture alone “leads to bewilder and dazzles 
to blind,” that religion alone can save the state. Secular educa- 
tion, as it is called, has had time even with us to prove itself, and 
what is the result? Are our citizens better? Is virtue more 
prevalent? Does vice find no place in public life? The crimes 
that cover the columns of our daily papers are the crimes of 
educated men, not those of ignorance. The disregard of au- 
thority, parental and national; the tendency to deny God's exis- 
tence, to scoff at his sacred revelation; the infidelity, communism, 
and socialism of the age; the lack of reverence for all that has 
been considered sacred; the immorality of society, that might 
shame a Sodom and Gomorrah—these are the fruits of secular 
education, of education divorced from religion. 

Secular education has made religion an abstract science and 
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left it to chance. It has reduced science to abject materialism. 
It has taught the lives of statesmen, of warriors, of men of fame, 
but has omitted to tell the heroism and virtues of the Christian 
martyrs and saints, and has spoken of the great Redeemer, 
Christ, as an ordinary hero. It has sent into society a discon- 
tented and grasping youth who think that shrewdness is per- 
fection, that material prosperity is the end of life; averse to 
manly labor, ready to sit in judgment upon everything and 
everybody, even God himself; creating shallow, conceited scep- 
tics, more learned in law than the judges, more theological than 
the theologians; hating restraint, disregarding parental authori- 
ty, and becoming in so many cases the masters of intellectual 
vices. And yet they have had the Sunday-school, the home, and 
pulpit influences, and these are the results. 

Secular education cannot be neutral—it will at least make 
men indifferent; and religion is a thing too important to have 
men indifferent about it. Indifference leads to irreligion, and 
how can we, who believe religion to be our life, accept it? 
Men who love Christianity and fear God may well shudder at 
the future of society if the theories of scientists are to be allowed 
to drive religion from our education. 

To the Catholic education is a question of principle as to the 
union of religion and science in public instruction. His guide 
in faith and in life is the old Catholic Church which, amid the 
revilings of centuries, still asserts the doctrine of Jesus Christ 
that man is from God and for God; that the best citizen for a 
state is the man who is faithful to his God, whose morality is not 
only exterior but interior; who obeys authority, not for self, 
ambition, or fear of punishment, but because it comes from God. 
She asserts that her children need more than secular knowledge, 
and she warns educators against the fallacies that strip their 
vocation of its usefulness by removing it from the refining in- 
fluences of Christianity. 

Conscience is our imperative monitor, and conscience tells us 
that knowledge of the sciences with ignorance of God and of the 
soul is a curse and not a blessing; that as our forefathers, the 
early Christians under the Roman emperors, gladly gave their 
lives rather than sacrifice to false gods, so we will gladly make 
all sacrifices necessary to preserve the inheritance of their faith ; 
that as our fathers, under English monarchs, proudly refused the 
food and clothing, ay, and the life, offered rather than yield, so 
we will be true to our religion, which can alone make true men 
of us. 
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How much longer will Christians be deceived by the idea that 
a republic of freemen necessarily depends upon one mould in 
which all its character must be formed, and that that mould is 
the public-school system, which excludes religion, and which 
must not be opposed under the penalty of treason to American 
institutions? What the republic needs is men, and the education 
that develops the best manhood is its best friend : 


“ What constitutes a state ? 

Not high-raised battlement or labored mound, 
Thick wall or moated gate; 

Not cities proud, nor spires and turrets crowned : 
No! men, high-minded men ; 
Men who their duties know, 

But know their rights, and, knowing, dare maintain : 
These constitute a state.” 


The strength of manhood is in virtue which springs from faith 
in Christ, whose maxims are to guide in the development of true 
character. Christianity is divinely commissioned to teach all 
nations, and insists that the child be taught according to the 
Gospel. 

Religious men and women, consecrated to education, receive 
the blessing of Mother Church, and teach science and literature in 
an atmosphere of religion in the church schools. America need 
never fear those schools. They are not rivals but co-workers in 
the education of the people. Patriotism is taught there side by 
side with the Commandments of God. Inseparably intertwined 
are country and God. Love of America and her republican in- 
stitutions is inculcated from the first primer lesson. In times 
past Catholic valor was not wanting when the freeman’s blood 
was demanded that the country might live. When the crisis 
comes—and it comes to every country—no stronger power will 
be ready to sustain the people than that springing from schools 
where men are taught to be virtuous and upright according to 
the Gospel of Christ. To socialism, anarchy, the tyranny of 
capital, and the cry of oppressed labor the Catholic Church 
answers with the teachings of her divine Founder, which alone 
can regulate society and save it from ruin; and she demands 
that society, in justice to itself, educate her children at least 
in those saving precepts. : 
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A FAIR EMIGRANT. 


CHAPTER VI. 
AFLOAT. 


“ T was a madman to let her go,” muttered the doctor, taking 
off his hat and wiping his troubled brow. “I ought to have had 
her committed to a lunatic asylum first.” 

“TI don’t see how you could, dear,” said his mild, literal wife, 
“as she is not mad. People would have thought you were plot- 
ting for her money.” 

The doctor groaned. “There is no help for spilt milk,” he 
said. “So wilful though so sweet a specimen of womankind I 
never knew. She has turned me round her finger like a skein of 
worsted. God send it may not yet be the breaking of our 
hearts; for if anything happens amiss to Bawn we can never 
hold up our heads again.” 

That triumphant young woman, having looked her last 
through tears at her receding native shores, had now seated her- 
self in a convenient nook on deck with her face oceanwards, and 
was regarding the boundless, glistening vista before her with a 
strange and solemn delight. It was her first introduction to the 
sea. Most of us behold that great wonder first from afar off, 


_then we make acquaintance with it piecemeal; some blue, sand- 


skirted bay becomes dear to us, or we learn to worship it from 
purple clad cliffs, with the gulls riding on the green waves be- 
neath at our feet. But Bawn had suddenly been lifted from her 
forests and prairies, and flung, dazzled and amazed, upon this il- 
limitable world of waters. As the view became wider and the 
ocean became more and more a living, all-absorbing presence 
to her mind, regret, courage, hope, loneliness, confidence, all of 
which had been shaking her and inspiring her by turns, alike 
vanished and were forgotten, and she sat breathing in long, deep 
draughts of salt air and delight, enjoying her young existence 
with the joy that is the inheritance of sea-birds. 

She had planted herself in a corner, so that her back was to 
the other passengers on board, whose tramp, tramp as they took 
their walk up and down the deck, and the occasional sound of 
whose voices, fell on her ear but did not disturb her privacy. 
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She was right in the front of the vessel, all her being going will- 
ingly forward with it, her face set outward towards the horizon 
of sea and sky behind which lay the secrets she had tasked her- 
self to penetrate and the lands she had never seen. The books 
with which the doctor had supplied her were untouched. Who 
could read in a world of such ever-shifting, ever-shimmering 
enchantment? Leaning well forward, her firm, white chin set 
in the pink hollow of her hand, she let the hours go by without 
once turning her head to see how it fared with the humanity 
behind her. The only person who for a minute engaged her 
notice during those first morning hours was a man who had got 
further even than herself into the very end of the vessel, and, 
mounted on a heap of ropes, gazed for some time out seaward 
through a glass. She observed that it was a straight, well-built 
figure, and that the profile had a clean-cut outline. Long before 
he had done gazing through his glass Bawn had forgotten him 
and was again looking out, out far, with fascinated eyes at the 
glittering, ever-shifting boundary lines of the realms of light 
towards which the great heart of the steamer was straining and 
panting. As he turned to spring from his vantage-ground of 
coiled ropes the man glanced towards the figure that had sat so 
persistently motionless during all the first hours of the voyage— 
hours when people are generally so full of fidgets and so eagerly 
speculating on the chances of desirable acquaintance among fel- 
low-passengers. Evidently this person, young or old (her back 
had looked young, though muffled in a shepherd’s plaid scarf 
and broad-brimmed black straw hat), desired to become acquaint- 
ed with no one, for she deliberately set her face from all. It was 
not for the purpose of seeing what that face was like that he had 
scaled the height of the rope-heap, but, having glanced at it once, 
he stopped a moment, gazing, and then, though she had not been 
conscious of him at all, involuntarily lifted his hat before he 
sprang lightly back on the deck. 

At evening he noticed her again, thinking: “I wonder how 
much longer that girl will be able to sit still? Will she keep in 
that one position for eight or nine days to come?” 

On the instant the wind carried off her hat and a quick hand 
caught it, and Bawn stood facing her fellow-traveller sooner than 
he had expected, her smooth gold head laid bare, its locks ruffled 
with the breeze, and her fair cheeks dyed a rich damask, partly 
with surprise, partly from the flame-colored reflections in the air. 

“Thank you greatly,” she said with unaffected gratitude, re- 
ceiving her hat from his hands. 
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“ You must take better care of it.” 

“Yes; if it had gone what should I have done? I have not 
another,” said Bawn gravely, and then smiled as the image of 
herself sitting on deck hatless for the rest of the journey rose be- 
fore her. 

“IT shall tie a string to it for you. On board ship and on the 
top of a mountain there is nothing else of use. Allow me. I 
know the right place to fasten it,” taking the hat from her 
hand. 

“| have never been at sea before,” said Bawn, “and so I 
could not know.” 

Bawn was standing in the red glow of the sun, heavenly fire 
in her gray eyes, her face gleaming in cool tones against the 
rose-dusk of the sky, like that of some fair saint set in an old 
jewelled window. Her new acquaintance was not observing her, 
busied with his good-natured exertions. 

“There!” he said, lifting his glance, “that will—’ 
ped short, gazing at her in surprise. 

“Good heavens, how beautiful! And who sent her off to 
cross the ocean alone?” 

“That will hold,” he went on quickly, as Bawn took the hat 
and put it on her head, suddenly remembering that she had re- 
solved to make acquaintance with nobody, and had been spe- 
cially counselled to keep young men at a distance. 

“They will always be wanting to do things for you, my 
dear,” good Mrs. Ackroyd had said; “ but if you allow them it 
will end by their getting in your way, so that you won’t know 
how to get rid of them.” And Bawn, thinking with a shudder 
of Jeanne’s cousin Henri, the only young man she had ever 
come much in contact with, had believed she should find it very 
easy indeed to prevent them from coming within miles of her. 
But this person was not like cousin Henri. 

She made her hat fast, and with a great effort checked the 
pleasant, sociable feeling that had been growing on her, threaten- 
ing to loosen her tongue and make her feel at home with this 
stranger. 

“Tam greatly obliged to you,” she said in a voice that sound- 
ed suddenly cold, and then, making him a bow the manner of 
which was never learned on the prairie and must have come to 
her by inheritance, like the sheen on her hair, she withdrew into 
the shelter of her corner again and resumed her old attitude of 
solitary reserve. 

He felt his dismissal to be a little abrupt, and vet, continuing 
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his walk about the deck as if nothing had happened, the man 
was noway displeased at it. 

“What a brute I was to stare at her like that !”’ he reflected. 
“If I had seen another fellow do it I should have knocked him 
down. Had she not curled herself up in her corner after it I 
should no longer feel an interest in her. I wonder how long it 
will be before she allows me to speak to her again?” 

The next morning, before going on deck, Bawn provided her- 
self with books and some knitting. Her chief desire at present 
was to pass unnoticed and unquestioned on the voyage, as there 
was danger to be dreaded from even the most harmless inter- 
course. Some one might come to identify her as her father’s 
daughter, and make her known to some other who might pro- 
bably cross her future path in that yet unknown region towards 
which she was so eagerly travelling. She thought of her friend 
of the evening before, and decided that to no one’s curiosity 
would she make the slightest concession, beyond a statement of 
the fact that she was a farmer’s daughter from Minnesota and 
alone in the world. The man was a gentleman and would hardly 
ask questions; but things leak out in conversation, and she knew 
herself well enough to be aware that the most difficult part of the 
task she had assumed would be the concealment it was bound to 
entail. For though she owed no confidence to any one, it is so 
much more pleasant to be frank. 

She had scarcely got the needles arranged in her knitting be- 
fore she perceived that one of the many pairs of passing feet had 
stopped beside her, and there was her friend of the evening be- 
fore, cap in hand, regarding her with as much deference as if she 
had been a queen. 

“It is cold to-day, and it is going to be colder. Will you 
allow me to open your rugs and make you a little more comfort- 
able?” 

Bawn looked at him kindly, and for a moment was so incon- 
sistent as to be glad to hear any voice breaking on her solitude ; 
but the next she remembered that here was a possible enemy, 
who, after some time, if he got encouragement, might, voluntarily 
or involuntarily, become aware of her identity. Before she had 
had timé to make up her mind whether to repulse him or not he 
was stooping over her rugs and shaking them out. “ You had 
better take this chair,” he said, bringing one forward. “ You 
will soon get tired of your camp-stool.” 

Spreading a rug over the chair, he bade her sit on it, and 
wrapped the warm woollen stuff about her feet. All this was 
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done so quickly and easily that she felt dismayed to observe how 
soon her power of keeping people at a distance had deserted her, 
another person’s power of service having put it to rout. Prying 
and officiousness she had prepared herself to deal with, but genu- 
ine good-nature is not easy to repulse. Feeling at once the im- 
provement in her condition, she felt bound to admit it with 
thanks. 

“Tam glad you have books,” he continued, picking them up 
to place them beside her. The Count of Monte-Christo and Hia- 
watha were two of the volumes bought almost at random by Dr. 
Ackroyd at the book-stall. “ Hzawatha—ah! I meant to have gone 
out to that country, had not business called me home sooner than 
1 expected. Have you read the poem, or do you know the 
Dakota country?” 

Bawn bit her lip. She hada strong misgiving that farmers’ 
daughters of the class to which she wished to belong did not 
read poetry, yet how could she deny her acquaintance with the 
poem, every word of which had been read to her by her father 
lying under the forest-trees ? 

“My home was in Minnesota,” she said, “and I have seen the 
Falls of Minnehaha; and—yes, I know Hiawatha pretty well.” 

The words came forth reluctantly. How lamentably she was 
breaking down at the very beginning in the acting of her part! 
Should she ever learn to conceal or evade the truth? But the 
stranger was not thinking of her, but of the book, 

“T read it long ago,” he said, “‘and everything concerning the 
Indians always possessed an interest for me. I must read it up 
again. Have you any objection to hear a little of it now while 
you work?” 

Bawn breathed a silent sigh and pricked her finger. Was 
this man going to make her acquaintance in spite of herself? 
Oh! if he were only like cousin Henri, how easily she could. 
snub him ; but, as it was, she could not think of any form of denial 
which would not seem like downright rudeness on her part in: 
return for his politeness. 

“ Do not let ine fatigue you,” she said, making one great effort: 
to discourage him, but he only answered, smiling : 

“Tt will be a new kind of fatigue, that will savor of. resti. 
My limbs have been well exercised of late, my tongue not at all. 
If I do not bore you—” 

“No,” said Bawn with unwilling truth, and keeping her eyes 
on her work. 

“Tf Ido not look at him at all,” she thought, “perhaps there: 
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will be less danger of his remembering afterwards what I am 
like.” 

The reading began. An earnest, deep-toned voice took up 
the rhythm of the poem and gave forth the words as if they 
were set to music, and a mist came over the listener’s eyes as the 
sound of the familiar lines awakened painful memories in her 
heart. She had wanted to forget everything but the future; and 
was this a good or an evil spirit that had crossed her path and 
baffled her intentions? Sometimes she missed the sense of what 
was read while enjoying the melody of the voice and the pure 
intonation of the words, uttered with an accent a little foreign 
to her ears. Of course he was a foreigner. Had he not spoken 
of being called home on business? The certainty of this brought 
a feeling of relief to the girl as she listened. If he was only an 
Englishman returning from a trip to New York, not having been 
as far as Minnesota, never having met with or heard of her or 
hers while on American soil, what reason had she to imagine 
that discovery of her identity by those from whom she wished 
to conceal it could ever overtake her through his agency ? 
None, if she could only be wise and control her too candid 
tongue. Whatsoever she represented herself to be, as that and 
nothing else must he accept her. Considering this and the ex- 
treme unlikelihood that, having parted on reaching Great Bri- 
tain, they should ever meet again, Bawn felt the anxious strain 
upon her mind relax and her heart rise high within her. She 
raised her eyes fearlessly, and for the first time took accurate 
note of her companion’s appearance. The blue cloth cap which 
had replaced the hat he had worn last evening was pushed back 
a little, showing the whole of a broad forehead, the upper half of 
which looked white above the sun-tanned brownness of the rest 
of the face. His crisp, dark hair would have been curly if not 
so closely cut, and he wore a thick brown beard that did not 
hide a somewhat large and sensible mouth. His eyes were deep- 
set under strong brows, and almost sombre in color, though 
readily emitting flashes of fun. It was altogether a practical 
and keenly sympathetic face, with humor lurking in all its little 
curves. Just now a slight languor, expressive of his enjoyment 
of the rest he had spoken of as desired by him, lent him a charac- 
ter not always his own. Seeing that her observation was unno- 
ticed, Bawn studied him with care for some moments and made 
up her mind that he was worthy of her interest. A pleasant 
and most unwonted feeling of the suitability of their companion- 
ship grew on her, and as she plied her needles she glanced at 
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him again. This time his eyes met her stolen investigating 
glance. 


“ Minnehaha, Laughing Water, 
Loveliest of Dakota maidens,” 


he was saying as he raised his dark eyes to take an equally stolen 
and investigating glance at his silent and industrious auditress. 
She said she had come from the Dakota country, she had stood 
beside the Falls of Minnehaha; and some analogy between the 
fair face that looked up at times and out to sea beyond him with 
an expression in the wide, gray eyes that he could not fathom, 
some fancied resemblance between this present maiden and the 
Laughing Water of the woods and prairies, had doubtless oc- 
curred to his mind and caused him to glance at her, unexpectedly 
meeting her gaze. 

Bawn, aware of all the cool observation that had been in her 
own gaze, reddened, and said quickly: “ I have been thinking.” 

“Yes?” said her companion, glancing away, planting himself 
more firmly on his elbow, and speaking in the most matter-of-fact 
voice. ‘“‘SowasI. You were going to tell me—”’ 

“ Nothing.” 

“TI beg your pardon. Look! Did you ever see anything so 
marvellous as the sun on the wings of yonder flight of birds?” 

“ Wonderful!” said Bawn, shading her eyes with her fair 
hand, not yet browned and reddened by farming labors as she 
could have wished it to appear. “How fast they go! They 
will be there long before us.” 

“There? Where?” 

“Oh! anywhere. Great Britain, I suppose.” She was un- 
willing to name Ireland, lest in the very tone of her voice as 
she pronounced the word he should hear her whole history. 

‘“* Are you so very anxious to have the journey over?” 

“Yes,” said Bawn, fervently wishing she could fly after those 
birds and reach her destination at once, escaping perilous ¢ée-2 
tétes with strange and possibly inquisitive people. 

“1 do not feel at all impatient,” said her friend with the blue 
cap; “though, if I were properly alive to consequences, I ought 
to be, for Iam bound to be in London on the morning of the 
eighth day from this.” 

“Why, then, not have sailed on an earlier date and given 
yourself more time?” 

“ Why not, indeed, except that Fate plays us curious tricks? 
I thought to have done so, but, owing to an accident, I arrived 
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at New York in great haste only at the last moment before this 
steamer sailed. However, 1 am of a philosophic turn of mind, 
and I said to myself, ‘I will take this disappointment as a stroke 
of good luck. Who knows what may turn up on the way to 
make glad that I was disappointed ?’” 

A satisfied smile brightened on his face as he spoke, and, 
though he was looking out to sea and not at her, Bawn felt that 
he meant to convey that he was already grown pleased with the 
existing state of things, and, partly at least, because he had found 
a companion in her. She could not reflect his contentment. 
Why need his voyage have been inconveniently delayed only, it 
would seem, for the purpose of embarrassing her? 

One grain of comfort she did extract from his statement, how- 
ever. “ He is not Irish, at all events,” she thought, “and, once I 
land in Queenstown, will, in all human probability, never cross 
my path again.” Reflecting on this, she unbent her fair brows 
a little and consented to become a trifle more friendly. 


CHAPTER VII. 


ACQUAINTANCES. 


WHEN lying awake in her berth that night Bawn, reflecting 
on the swiftness and pleasantness with which her day had flown 
by in the society of the person in the blue cap, acknowledged to 
herself that she had very foolishly departed from her original 
plan of making acquaintance with no one on board, allowing no 
one to intrude upon her privacy. She waé running a great risk 
in permitting herself a friendly intercourse with this individual. 
True, she had been very careful, had given him no clue to her 
identity. He did not know her name—not even the name she 
had chosen to bear during her stay in Ireland—and she now 
made a firm resolve that she would not betray it to him. He 
had certainly not shown any curiosity, though on one occasion 
she fancied he had given her an opening to mention her name, 
possibly wishing to know it as a matter of convenience. She was 
well aware that she had passed over the opportunity, and that he 
had noticed it, and it hurt her that she had been forced to be so 
secretive. But then had she not entered on a course which 
would necessitate the utmost secretiveness? Bawn sighed as 
she thought of how ill she was in this respect fitted by nature 
to play the part she had undertaken, but reflected that she must 
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make up by determination for what she lacked in other ways. 
In arranging her plans she had never calculated on the likelihood 
of her caring much for what others might think of her, being 
fully persuaded that the loneliness and singleness of her own 
purpose would be sufficient to carry her through every difficulty. 
And now already she winced because she had not been able to be 
perfectly frank with an acquaintance of forty-eight hours. 

“Well,” she thought, “the only way to avert this danger is to 
keep him ata distance. It will be but a matter of a few days. 
To-morrow I must begin by staying away from deck all day.” 

And, having settled the affair in this way, she slept pro- 
foundly. 

When the morrow arrived it was hard to keep to so unplea- 
sant a line of conduct as that on which she had decided. The 
sun shone, the breeze was pleasant. Down-stairs she felt in 
prison, but still she stayed below in the places inaccessible to 
gentlemen. She appeared at table in her place beside the cap- 
tain, and at lunch her friend of the blue cap hoped she had not 
been ill, and told her how delightful it was on deck to-day. 
Bawn was obliged to admit that she was not ill, but stated her 
intention of resting in the ladies’ cabin all day. Her friend 
looked surprised. 

“ You are not ill now,” he said. “I never saw any one look 
more healthy, more undisturbed by the sea. But if you begin to 
stay down-stairs you will make yourself ill.” 

“T hope not,” said Bawn serenely, and passed into the prison 
to which she had condemned herself. 

The day passed wearily. All the unpleasantnesses of the 
sea now forced themselves upon her. Her companions were sick 
or unmanageable children who could not be trusted long on deck, 
and a few of those women who, no matter how good the passage, 
are always grievously ill on a voyage. She tried to pass the 
time by making herself useful and agreeable, but when evening 
came she felt jaded and depressed for want of the abundance of 
fresh air to which she had been always accustomed. As soon as 
it was quite dusk she concluded that she must breathe freely fora 
little while before settling to rest for the night, and went boldly 
up on deck. 

It is too late for Hiawatha, at any rate, she thought, as she 
leaned over the ship’s side and rejoiced in her freedom. The 
stars crept out one by one, the phosphor-tracks gleamed on the 
water, the breeze was wild and fresh, and the watery world 
boundless around her. Her heart widened within her, and her 
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nervous little fears took to themselves wings and flitted away 
into the night. How foolish she had been to feel afraid of any 
creature! A certain power within her—that power of heart and 
brain which gave her temper its buoyancy and strength—had 
been suffering cramp all day, and. now recovered its vigor, so 
that she was able to turn with a quiet smile on hearing the now 
well-known and importunate voice at her side. 

“TI ask your pardon,” said the Blue Cap, “ for trying to inter- 
fere with your good resolves this morning. I had no idea you 
were sacrificing yourself for the benefit of others. I heard one 
lady singing your praises to another just now, telling how you 
had been acting as a sister of mercy all day.” 

“I did not stay for the sake of others, I am sorry to say,” she 
answered quickly ; “I was thinking only of myself.” 

“I fear I bored you yesterday with Hzawatha,” said the Blue 
Cap. His tone was penitent, but Bawn’s quick ear detected a 
something which suggested that there was a sly gleam of humor 
in his eyes as he spoke. It seemed that she was making matters 
worse. Not having been clever enough to pretend to be ill, nor 
yet to allow it to be supposed that charity towards the sick had 
altogether influenced her, she had led him to suspect the truth 
and to imagine himself formidable enough to frighten her out of 
his presence. 

‘‘No,” she answered, “ you did not bore me,” thinking how 
very much pleasanter yesterday had been than to-day, and of how 
ungrateful she certainly was. 

“Thank you. After that I may venture to ask you to take a 
turn up and down the deck. A little exercise before sleeping will 
be quite as good as a little air.” 

“T dare say it will,” said Bawn readily, and, feeling as if she 
was making some amends for her bad treatment of a friend, she 
accepted his arm and threaded with him the groups of other 
peripatetics, feeling unaccountably at home with this stranger in 
the crowd. : 

“How clear the stars are to-night!” he said. ‘“ That is one of 
the best things about being at sea, one gets such a fine view of 
them all round; and if one only had a powerful telescope—” 

“Yes,” said Bawn gladly, “how I wish we had!” And by the 
sound of her voice her companion knew that his choice of a sub- 
ject of conversation was a lucky one. It had not been made 
without deliberation, and had been selected among others that 
occurred to his mind as being furthest off from this world of 
cares and dangers, secrets and sorrows, and less likely to scare 
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away his reticent fellow-traveller from his side. That this lonely 
girl, with the frank, true eyes, had some good reason for wishing 
to keep hcr own counsel and to pass unknown through the crowd 
was evident to him; and though he wished to cultivate her ac- 
quaintance, and, if possible, make her voyage more pleasant for 
her, he was anxious also that she should not feel embarrassed by 
his companionship. Therefore he did not ask her where she had 
been and whither she was going, how much she had seen of this 
beautiful and interesting world and what particular part of it she 
was now expecting to see, but suddenly placed a ladder of escape 
from such questioning at her feet, and mounted boldly with her 
to the stars. 

“I! suppose you understand something of astronomy,” he said. 
“T used to know a little, but I confess I am beginning to forget 
a” 

“] don’t know much more than the names of the planets. I 
am a farmer’s daughter, and astronomy can hardly be expected 
of me. Some of the constellations seem like old friends when I 
look up at them.” 

The Blue Cap here overcame a temptation to draw out the 
farmer’s daughter a little, even to the extent of ascertaining what 
portion of this wide earth her father farmed, and he felt that he 
had gained a victory over her distrust of him when he heard her 
make even so vague a statement as to her circumstances. 

“ When I was a youth,” he said, “I used to think [ would like 
to have a star of my own, a country-house among the cool fields 
above, and a sort of celestial estate, which I could manage in my 
own way, without so much trouble as one is obliged to take 
thanklessly enough here.” 

“ Rather a solitary state of grandeur to live in.” 

“Oh! I did not mean to be there alone. I was to rejoice in 
the love of some angelic being, an inhabitant of the star, who was 
to be as far above mere ordinary women as my star was above 
the earth.” 

“You are not so romantic now,” said Bawn, smiling. 

“No; I was thinking a little while ago, just before I saw your 
head appear above the stair yonder, that those dreams of mine 
were a long way off, and that it made me very old to remember 
them; and also,” he added, as if half to himself, “that I am now 
fain to be content to mate myself among the daughters of men.” 

Bawn said nothing, but the query naturally arose in her mind, 
Had some charming daughter of men already taken possession of 
his heart, and, while speaking like this, was he thinking of her? 
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And for the first time it occurred to Bawn to think of him asa 
person with a story of his own, with a home, with pursuits, occu- 
pations, loves, and friendships. He was no longer only a trouble- 
some shadow haunting her to her sore annoyance and perplexity, 
but an individual who interested her and had the power to make 
her forget herself and her own affairs. On the instant she felt 
that she would have liked to ask him some questions, but, being 
so resolutely uncommunicative herself, upon what pretext could 
she look for anything approaching to confidence from him? She 
remained silent with the surprise of these new thoughts. 

They continued their walk mutely, each wrapped in reflec- 
tion. The stars waxed brighter overhead, the night-breeze blew 
freshly against them. Most of the passengers had gone down to 
rest; a few sat clustered in dark groups or tramped up and 
down deck like themselves. The watery world lay dark, restless, 
and mysterious around, and Bawn experienced the pleasant feel- 
ing of comradeship—a feeling which gradually grew on her. 

“TI have been thinking,” said the Blue Cap, “ how very wide 
apart our thoughts have probably flown while we have been 
walking the last three lengths of the deck. Your hand was on 
my arm, but who shall say where you were carried in the 
spirit ?” 

“Or you? I shall never know where you have been, nor you 
where I have been.” 

“T will tell you, if you give me the slightest encouragement, 
all that I have seen and said during the last five minutes.” 

“ That would hardly be fair, for I am not willing to be equally 
communicative.” 

“You have guessed rightly ; I should look for some return. 
But then a very small fragment of your thought would purchase 
a large proportion of mine.” 

“ Well, then,” said Bawn, “ part of my thought—not the whole 
nor even a large share of it—was this: I wondered to perceive 
how two utter strangers like you and me could become so friend- 
ly, enjoy each other’s company, exchange thoughts, and all the 
while remain perfectly ignorant of each other’s lives, past and fu- 
ture, and content to be so; and that, having made acquaintance, 
we should immediately afterwards pass out of sight of each other 
and be thought of no more. You see I have not met many stran- 
gers, or 1 suppose such a thought could not have dwelt on my 
mind.” 

“ Life has often been compared to a journey,” said the Blue 
‘Cap, “ for the reason that people meet and part thus at all points, 
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exactly like fellow-travellers. Now, my thought was simpler 
than yours; for I was trying to—merely trying to—think of you 
as a farmer’s daughter, and, for the life of me, I could not do it.” 

“1 told you the truth,” said Bawn quickly. 

“ The truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth?” 

“ Not the whole truth. My statement was correct, and that 
is all.” 

“ What an extraordinarily beautiful radiance has that phos- 
phor-light upon the water!” 

“Yes; but I am tired. It is time for me to go below.” 

He turned at once and led her silently to the top of the stair. 
As Bawn stood on the steps and looked up to bid him good- 
night, her face appeared fairer than ever in the fresh twilight of 
the starry night. 

“ By what you said just now,” he said, looking at her atten- 
tively, “did you mean to hint that perfect oblivion of each other 
must necessarily descend upon us once we touch our mother- 
earth again? Why should the sea be so kind and the land so 
harsh? Is there any reason why we should not continue to be 
friends?” 

“ Every reason,” said Bawn decidedly, as she disappeared out 
of the starlight into the well of shadow gaping for her. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
FRIENDS. 


THE next morning Bawn made up her mind that she would not 
be a coward any longer. She fancied she had given the gentleman 
to understand that she wished to remain unknown, and therefore 
might feel herself secure. After what had passed he could never 
press her for information about herself. Upon these terms she 
was willing to be friendly and might accept the pleasure of his 
companionship occasionally. 

Going on deck, she found that he had already prepared a com- 
fortable seat for her, and he soon installed himself at her feet. 

“ Shall we return to the Indians?” he said, looking about for 
Hiawatha. 

“ No,” said Bawn, fearing that this might lead to more per- 
sonal talk concerning her home and native State. 

“ You dislike the Indians?” 

“]T have known much about them that is noble,” she answered 
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evasively, and then closed her lips and fastened her eyes upon 
her work. 

“I suppose you have been to Paris?” said Bawn suddenly, 
raising her head and looking at him calmly. She had made up 
her mind to dash into any subject that would lead far from her 
own future and past. Paris would do. A man would be sure to 
have plenty to say about Paris. 

“She is going there, perhaps,” thought the Blue Cap, “ and 
I wonder in what capacity ? American women sometimes make 
the Grand Tour alone, and I have heard that even charming 
young creatures will do so in case they have no male relations 
to travel with. Perhaps she is going to be a governess there; 
but no, in that case she would have professed more knowledge 
of astronomy. She may be a princess in disguise travelling to 
meet her friends, who will bring her out in Paris to the delight 
of their world. She has been warned to avoid all young men as 
dangerous, and therein lies her mystery. Yes,” he said, pushing 
back his blue cap and showing a broad forehead, the uncovering 
of which increased the look of strength and reliability which 
belonged to his face—‘“ yes, I do know Paris as well as most for- 
eigners of my age. And for one who has friends there what a 
charming place it is! You will find it a delightful entrance to the 
European world.” 

Bawn bit her lips to prevent words of explanation crossing 
them. Why should she tell him that she was not likely to see 
Paris or to mix with any gay world? If he persisted in disbe- 
lieving that she was a farmer's daughter, and chose to think of 
her as a young lady débutante on her way to Paris, why, let him 
do so, and it would be all for the best. That he should be him- 
self a frequenter of gay cities seemed to lessen the chances of 
their meeting again. 

“T wonder have I hit the mark?” thought the Blue Cap, 
watching furtively the humorous smile that gleamed in Bawn’s 
eyes as she resolved to mislead him. “ What affair is it of mine 
that I should trouble myself about it? If I were only sure that 
her circumstances were safe and happy, and that a pleasant future 
lay before her, I certainly should not let curiosity disturb the 
serenity of my mind.” 

The breeze was fluttering round Bawn, ruffling the hair about 
her temples and ears, bringing a rosy color to her face, and 
sometimes carrying her skeins of silk a little way out of reach, to 
be captured and returned to her hand by her watchful companion. 
It happened that a small white handkerchief also fluttered forth 
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from her lap and was whirled into the Blue Cap’s face. Catching 
it as it made a sudden wheel round and tried to escape over the 
ship’s side, he was about to return it to its owner when a very 
distinct word of four letters caught his eye, embroidered in the 
corner. “ Bawn” was daintily and flowerily stitched on the deli- 
cate bit of cambric in the place where ladies mark their names. 

“Is it your Christian name?” he asked eagerly. “Come, 
there is no confidence in that. I will forget it again, if you like. 
But let me know it for a few moments. What a curious, uncom- 
mon name is Bawn! Perhaps the famous Molly Bawn was your 
ancestress?” 

“ Yes,” said Bawn placidly. Yesterday she would have been 
distressed at this slight accident, but, having accepted the réle 
of a débutante on her way to Paris, she was rather pleased than 
otherwise at having been detected as the owner of a lady’s pock- 
et-handkerchief. It was testimony to the fact that she was a 
wealthy demoiselle travelling (unavoidably) alone to France, 
where her friends waited to receive her, and behaving with 
proper reserve towards chance acquaintances by the way. This 
was precisely the impression which the sight of the bit of eim- 
broidered cambric produced on the Blue Cap’s mind, and as 
Bawn, after a stolen glance at his reflecting face, assured herself 
of the fact, a sense of the humor of the situation grew on her and 
a sly, repressed smile curled her lips. 

Her companion saw it and fancied it told him she was not 
sorry to be found out, after all; that she had been willing to tease 
him. And now he felt willing to tease her. 

“ Now that I know your Christian name,” he said, “I am 
bound to tell you mine. It is Somerled—almost as strange a 
one as yours. After this we shall be more comfortable. It isa 
great advantage to have a name to call one’s friend by.” 

“Strangers do not call one another by their Christian names, 
especially when one is a man and the other a woman.” 

“But we are hardly strangers, are we? On board ship 
friendships spring up so rapidly. And then you and I, being 
each solitary, are thrown upon one another more than in an ordi- 
nary case. However, this is, of course, subject to your approval. 
I will not pronounce that pretty name of yours without your 
leave, not even with a ‘ Miss’ before it—for you see I have 
come to the conclusion that you are not married.” 

‘“No, I am not married,” said Bawn, with a look of extreme 
surprise that the question could have occurred to any one. 

“I thought so by your fingers,” said Somerled, smiling with 
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great satisfaction. “It is always pleasant to know that one has 
guessed aright. I do not like to think of how I should have felt 
had I been told that I must address you as Mistress Bawn.” 

“What difference could it have made, after all?” said Bawn 
demurely. 

“Ah! who knows? What difference could it have made? It 
is impossible to answer such a question. Somehow I should like 
to think that when I meet you again in Paris there will be no 
devoted husband hovering round you. I would like that our 
open-air, breezy friendship might continue undisturbed by any 
new element.” 

“Why do you think we shall meet in Paris?” 

“Because I have friends there and I sometimes visit them. I 
know I shall find you out, radiant in satins and laces, perhaps 
with your head already turned by flattery. Indeed, I shall then 
perhaps have only the past to live upon. For I shall find so 
many newer friends gathered round you that I shall scarce get a 
word.” 

Bawn was silent, suddenly carried back to the evening when 
Dr. Ackroyd had concluded that she was bent on coming out in 
Paris as an American heiress. “ What do you want to do with 
your fortune?” he had said. “Trip away to Paris, and all the 
rest of it?”—declaring the French capital to be the gayest and 
prettiest place for her. Suppose she had been able to put all 
memory of her father’s wrongs out of her mind, and to do as the 
good doctor and his wife had thought but natural she should do? 
She might have beer now really on her way to the pleasantest 
city in the world, under suitable protection, and likely to meet 
this young man, as he expected, in those brilliant salons of which 
she had so often heard tell. And suppose that after months and 
years he were to prove that he really valued her friendship as 
much as he now appeared, perhaps pretended to do, and suppose, 
and suppose—! For a few moments she saw herself surrounded 
with these fair circumstances, and thought that, had they been 
realized, she could have been glad at the prospect of meeting this 
blue-capped Somerled again. Such a position, which had been 
so possible to her and was now so impossible, appeared to her for 
a minute sunned by such happiness as she had never yet imagin- 
ed. But it was only for an instant. The dark forests of her old 
home rose sombre and forbidding out of the background of her 
thoughts, and in the well-known leaf-strewn hollow which they 
shaded she saw the lonely grave that held all that had been dear 
to her in life, and which appealed from its solitude and silence to 
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the fidelity of her nature. Those dazzling scenes which were so 
familiar to her new friend, and which she could imagine so well, 
were not for her; that gay and brilliant Bawn whom she had 
seen just now moving light-hearted through the crowd was only 
a phantom of herself, an impersonation of the most volatile side 
of her nature. No, the world of Paris must live on without her, 
as it had always done, and, alas! was but too well able todo. She 
had bound herself to live on the shady side of life, under the 
gloom of mountains, in the shadow of concealment, with the 
sorrow and wrong-doing of the past always present to her 
mind. 

“Do not look so grave,” said Somerled. ‘“ Have I been too 
familiar in my manner of talking to you? If you are displeased 
tell me, and I will vanish for the day.” 

“ No,” said Bawn, brightening. ‘“ You need not go. I fear I 
should now feel lonely if altogether left to myself.” 

This speech was the result of her reflections, which had just 
proved to her how completely apart their future paths must lie, 
and how utterly unlikely it was that they should ever meet again 
in this world. 

He glanced at her gratefully, with that bright smile which 
always looked so good as well as gay. ° 

‘And what about the cross children and the sick ladies?” he 
asked. ‘‘ With them you could not have been lonely.” 

“It is far pleasanter here.” 

“ Even with me as a drawback?” 

“ Even with you as a drawback.” 

“ For the life of me I cannot bring myself to be sorry I missed 
the boat I ought to have sailed by, though for your sake I ought 
to regret it. I have seen several charming persons gazing at 
you with benevolence, and looking daggers at me. That old 
gentleman with the flowing beard, for instance, is dying to oust 
me from my position as your knight and to step into my shoes. 
Had I not been here he would have spread your rugs and car- 
ried your camp-stool.” 

“That prosy old gentleman who worries the captain with 
questions all dinner-time?”’ 

“The very man. I see you might have found him almost as 
much a nuisance as myself.” 

And so the day wore away, and the Blue Cap, as he walked 
up and down deck that evening at dusk, told himself that the 
gold-haired young woman with the broad brow and firm mouth, 
whose peculiar look of strength, humor, and sweetness had fasci- 
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nated him, was really surrounded by no unpleasant mystery, but 
was only as reticent and dignified as maidens ought to be. 

He wished he could ask her plainly to tell him her name, 
antecedents, and real position in the world. At first he had 
fancied that she had a downright fear of his acquiring any such 
information concerning her, but now it seemed to him that she 
only took a sly delight in withholding it. He concluded that it 
did not matter to him at present how silent she might be, but 
resolved that before they left the steamer he would persuade her 
to be more communicative. He remembered with a little vexa- 
tion that she had shown an utter want of interest in his affairs 
and no curiosity even to learn his name. That they should part 
in this state of ignorance and indifference was not to be thought 
of. Three days of almost hourly companionship with this girl 
had made him feel that he did not want to lose sight of her. And 
yet he acknowledged that there was in her a certain power which 
would enable her to baffle him, if she pleased. 

While his mind was still occupied with these reflections he 
saw Bawn come forward as if to meet him, walking with a quick 
step and seeming to have some word of importance on her lips. 
But no, she had not seen him, though she paused at the ship’s 
side close to the spot where he stood. At this hour he was gen- 
erally down below and she was resting in the ladies’ quarters, 
and she evidently had not expected to see him. He noticed that 
she held in her hands the little, delicate cambric pocket-hand- 
kerchief which he had picked up and restored to her in the morn- 
ing, and saw her deliberately tie it up in a knot and drop it into 
the sea. He watched her with surprise. Was it for having 
accidentally revealed to him her Christian name that she thus 
punished the otherwise unoffending bit of cambric? 

The truth was that Bawn, having unwittingly allowed it to 
get among her new and plain belongings, and having used it un- 
awares, had now resolved to get rid of it, considering that, though 
it had served her this morning by setting her fellow-traveller’s 
speculations on a wrong track, yet it was an undesirable posses- 
sion for a person of the class to which she wished in future to 
belong. And meanwhile the young man, observing her, felt his 
former wonder at her great desire to remain quite unknown 
revive, and did not venture to speak to her as she turned away 
without seeing him and went straight downstairs again for the 
night. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
ENEMIES. 


“WHAT a nice sort of hotel this steamer makes!” said the 
brown-faced, dark-eyed man who called himself Somerled. 
Again it was early, bright morning, and he was sitting idly 
watching Bawn’s white hands plying their knitting-needles. “I 
should have ro objection to go on as we are going for ever, or 
at least for ever so long—that is, if we could only stop at some 
port now and again and have a good walk. A man wants to 
stretch his legs occasionally, but otherwise—” 

He broke off abruptly, and, as Bawn did not answer, began to 
whistle softly an air which she knew well, one of the Irish melo- 
dies with which her father had early made her familiar. As the 
strain stole across her ear, memory supplied the words belong- 
ing to it: 

“Come o’er the sea, 
Maiden, with me, 
Mine through sunshine, storms, and snows: 
Seasons may roll, 


But the true soul 
Burns the same where’er it goes.” 


“Are all American steamers as nice as this one?” asked 
Bawn, interrupting the whistling at the end of the first part of 
the melody. 

“ Well, the only other one of which I have had any experi- 
ence was not at all nice. It was an emigrant-ship, and perhaps 
you do not know all that is included in those two words.” —, 

“ You came out to America in an emigrant-ship ?”’ 

“T have succeeded in getting you to ask me a question at 
last,” said the Blue Cap, smiling genially. 

“You need not answer it unless you please. My organ of 
curiosity is not a large one.” 

“IT have noticed that you are a remarkable woman. But I am 
willing to be questioned. I have been hoping you would ask me 
many questions about myself.” 

“‘T cannot do that, because I am not anxious to make confi- 
dences on my own part.” 

“ As I have said, perhaps more than once, I am well aware of 
it. At present I am not disposed to molest you. I own I should 
be glad (as, I think, I have also said before) if a large amount of 
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confidence on my side were to purchase even a small scrap of 
yours. But that shall be just as you please. It is a breach of 
good-breeding to ask personal questions, nevertheless I tell you 
plainly I shall not be willing to shake hands and say good-by to 
you when this voyage is over without knowing where and by 
what name I am to find you again. I do not make friends and 
drop them so easily as that. I should not say so did I not per- 
ceive that you have made up your mind that I am a gentle- 
man.” ; 

“Were I not satisfied on that point, I should not sit here day 
after day talking to you.” 

“Then, having accepted me as a friend, why be so exceed- 
ingly reticent with me?” 

“You always speak of our being friends, while in reality we 
are only chance acquaintances.” 

‘ But life-long friendships are begun in this way. 

“ Must | tell you downrightly that there are reasons why we 
can never be friends after we leave this vessel?” 

“T will not believe it without explanation,” he answered after 
a slight pause, and in a low voice whose earnestness contrasted 
with his hitherto gay, careless manner. A slight flush had risen 
on his brown cheek. Bawn grew a little paler, but silently con- 
tinued her work, her heart throbbing with the consciousness that 
the thing she most dreaded had happened. 

She had drawn on herself the notice of a person who might 
want to know too much about her and thus increase the difh- 
culties in her way. Reflecting on her curious position, she asked 
herself why she could not tell him the little tale about herself 
which she had prepared for the enlightenment of those with 
whom she must come in contact after reaching her destination— 
inform him that she was the orphan daughter of an Irish emi- 
grant, who was bringing her father’s savings to Ireland to invest 
them there in a farm, which she intended to work by her own ex- 
ertions? Why could she not narrate this little story to one who 
was at once so interesting to, and so greatly concerned about, her? 
Partly because she found it easier to annoy than to deceive him 
explicitly in words, and partly because she would not be driven 
into laying her future open to an interference which might pos- 
sibly thwart her plans. As she quietly reviewed her position 
and strengthened her resolve to remain unknown, the Blue Cap’s 
look of disturbance gradually disappeared, and, quitting her side, 
he walked away to a distance and leaned over the vessel’s edge. 
Presently she heard him whistling the second part of the air 
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which she interrupted, and to which her memory again supplied 


the words: 
“Let Fate frown on, 
So we love and part not; 
’Tis life where thou art, 
’Tis death where thou art not.” 


Then he went and talked to one of the sailors, and half an hour 
passed before he returned to her. 

“You have not told me yet about the ship,” said Bawn, with 
a conciliatory smile. “Ido wish to know how you came to be 
there, and I am willing to pay for the information with any little 
experience of my own that you will think worth listening to.” 

“Good!” said Somerled. “That makes me feel better. I 
have been savagely cross for the last half-hour. How | wish I 
had a longer story to relate to you! It will be told too soon. I 
simply went out to America with some hundreds of emigrants, 
that I might know by experience how they are treated on the 
way; we hear so many complaints of the sufferings of the poor 
on their voyage out to the New World. And I had reasons for 
wanting to know.” 

‘*T see; reasons like mine, that are not to be told.” 

“Exactly. Not until I see my way more clearly towards 
selling them at a profit.” 

“TI can guess yours easily enough. And so you made com- 
mon cause with the poor. Mr. Somerled, I will shake hands 
with you without waiting for the moment of leaving the ship.” 

“Even though we are only chance acquaintances,” he said, 
with a brilliant change of countenance, taking the firm, white 
hand that had suddenly dropped the needle and outstretched 
itself to him. Bawn’s eyes were turned full on him, glistening 
.with moisture and overflowing with a light he had never seen in 
them and thought he had never seen anywhere before. 

“T shall always remember you as a friend,” she said, carried 
away by enthusiasm, and with a kind of radiant solemnity of face. 
and manner. : 

“Will you? Perhaps among your dead?” 

“If you knew how precious are my dead,” she answered, with: 
a sudden darkening of all her lights, ‘‘ you would be proud to.be- 
admitted into their company.” 

“That may be, but I would rather be in the company of your: 
living,” he said, dropping her hand which he had held. And: 
Bawn, wishing she had been less impulsive, picked up hen 
needles again and became busier than ever with her work.. 
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“I want to hear more of your emigrants,” she said presently, 
as serenely as ever. ‘“ How were they and you treated, and what 
have you been doing for them?” 

“To the first question I answer, ‘ Badly.’ To the second I 
must admit, ‘Not much.’ I hope, however, to be able to say 
something about the matter in Parliament one day.” 

“ Are you in the English Parliament?” 

“You are surprised at the suggestion that so dull a fellow 
could hope to get admittance there. But sometimes it is easier 
to please a nation than a woman.” 

“Do you expect to please a nation?” asked Bawn, elevating 
her eyebrows slightly. 

“ Not exactly, perhaps, though I expect to get on pretty well 
with that small section of one which will be made up by my con- 
stituents.” 

“ And the nation will go down before you afterwards?” 

“Perhaps less than that may content me, though I have my 
ambitions. However, I am not in Parliament yet. And now, 
having confessed so much, it is time for me to receive some small 
dole from your hands.” 

Bawn’s face fell. ‘‘ What can I tell you? I have seen a 
prairie on fire; I have spoken to an Indian chief—” 

“ All my experiences pale before adventures like those,” said 
the Blue Cap, trying to read the changes in her face. 

A great change had come over her, for, in thinking of her 
past, events of one sad night had suddenly arisen before her 
mind. 

“| have aroused painful memories,” said Somerled, gazing re- 
morsefully at her colorless cheeks and troubled eyes. 

“You would drive me back upon them.” 

“Do you mean that you have experienced nothing in your 
past but what is painful?” 

“TI do not say that,” she said, brightening up again. “ But 
what is there to tell about happy days? They slip through our 
fingers like Soap-bubbles, glistening with all the colors of the 
rainbow. How can we tell what has made the days so happy or 
the soap-bubbles so beautiful? Common things—mere ‘suds,’ as 
the washerwoman calls them—catch a glory from the sunlight 
and vanish. And when they have vanished what has any one to 
‘say about them ?” 

Somerled sat gazing at her with a slight frown, observing how 
‘cleverly she always contrived to give him a ready answer with- 
out enlightening him at all, to talk so much and convey to him 
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so little. Without saying more he got up and walked away, and 
after a while she saw him down at the other end of the deck 
playing with some children, hoisting the little ones on _ his 
shoulders and setting the bigger ones to run races along the 
deck. She heard his merry laugh among theirs, and noted the 
fact that her disobligingness had not the power to annoy him. 
Why, she asked of her common sense, should she allow herself 
to be bullied or wheedled into running risks for the sake of mo- 
mentarily gratifying the curiosity of an idle and inquisitive fel- 
low-traveller? She would not do it. Let him stay among those 
children and their lady relatives (there were one or two pretty 
girls among them) for the rest of the voyage. His doing so 
would certainly be an unexpected relief and advantage to her. 

Having finished playing with the children and conversing 
with their mother and young aunts, the Blue Cap pulled a book 
out of his pocket and threw himself on a bench to read. What 
he read was a very unsatisfactory chapter, and all out of his own 
head. He did not like that girl, after all (his reading informed 
him). There was too much mystery about her, too deeply root- 
ed and watchful a reticence for so young and apparently simple 
a woman. She must have some strong, almost desperate, reason 
for closing her lips so firmly when he tried to beguile her into 
speaking, for changing color so rapidly at times when he pressed 
her, as if she feared he would perceive the very thought in her 
mind. 

He turned the pages of his book impatiently, and owned that 
he would give much to see the thoughts lying behind that wide, 
white brow, which seemed expressive at once of the innocence 
of the child and the wisdom and courage of a woman experi- 
enced in life. What was the story, what were the scenes in the 
background of her youth which were accountable for that sad 
look starting so often unawares into her eyes? With what sort 
of people had she lived, and whither and to whom was she tra- 
velling now in the great, giddy world of Paris? Well, what did 
it matter to him? He had no intention of falling in love with 
her. He had never fallen thoroughly in love in his life, and he 
was now thirty years of age. Two or three fresh, pretty faces of 
girls he had known floated up from his past and smiled at him as 
he made this declaration to himself, and yet he persevered in the 
avowal, He had liked them, flirted a little with them, been very 
near falling in love with them; but either he had been too busy 
setting his little world to rights, or they had lacked something 
that his soul desired, for he had certainly never as yet given the 
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whole heart of his manhood into the keeping of any feminine 
hands. 

As yet he had not seen the woman to whom he could give up 
his masculine liberty ; and still, while he emphatically stated this 
to his own mind, he distinctly saw a vision of Bawn sitting 


. knitting at his fireside, the light of his hearth shining on her fair 


face, into which color and dimple would come at the sound of 


, his voice, and his care and protection surrounding her with a 


paradisiacal atmosphere. When, at the end of his chapter, he 
found this picture before his eyes, he flung away his book in 
something like a passion, and got up and tramped about the 
deck. 

No, he was not going to fall in love with a nameless, secre- 
tive, obstinate-tempered, wilful woman. His wife must be open 
as the day, transparent in thought, and with all her antecedents 
well known to the world. She must be of a particularly yield- 
ing and gentle disposition, and have exceedingly little will of her 
own. 


CHAPTER X., 
MISLEADINGS. 


“Do please tell me more about Paris,’ said Bawn, with a 
sweet beseechingness in her eyes and voice, and her lips curling 
with the fun of leading him further and further astray in his 
speculations concerning her. “If you knew how impatient I 
feel to see it!” 

“ Which is true enough,” she thought, “only I am not at all 
likely to gratify my desire.” 

“It is not the place for a person of your disposition.” 

“ How is that?” 

“ The French are a nation not remarkable for frankness.” 

“And you think my natural reticence may increase in Pari- 
sian society! Now, that is not kind. I have heard the French 
character charged with untruth rather than reserve. I have told 
you no falsehoods, and I might, if I would, have satisfied your 
curiosity with a dozen.” 

“True. That is something. How many days have we yet 
got to live?” 

“On board? Four, perhaps, or five, I think.” 

“Four will finish the voyage for those who land at}Queens- 
town.” 
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“In what part of England is Queenstown?” asked Bawn de- 
murely. 

“It is in Ireland—the first British port at which we touch. 
But for you and me, who are going on to Liverpool, there remain 
five whole days to enjoy each other’s society.” 

‘“‘Do not let us quarrel away our time, then,” said Bawn per- 
suasively. “Five days would be very long if we were to keep 
making ourselves disagreeable to each other all the time.” 

“Five days are but a short space for happiness out of a life- 
time,” said Somerled brusquely, with an ardent, angry glance at 
her downcast eyelids. 

“Yes, they would be,” she said quietly, “but let us hope 
that few lives are so unhappy as not to possess a larger share of 
happy days than that.” 

She heard him shift in his seat impatiently, but, being busy 
with a dropped stitch, she naturally could not see his face. 

“Do you intend to travel on to Paris alone? I hope there is 
no offence in a gentleman’s asking such a question as that of a 
lady. The journey from Liverpool to Paris will be a trouble- 
some one. Perhaps you will allow me to give you some hints 
for its safe accomplishment.” 

“ Certainly,” said Bawn, raising her eyes and looking at him 
straight, while she controlled the corners of her lips with diffi- 
culty. ‘ There will be no one to meet me at Liverpool.” 

“T will write out a little memorandum of what you are to do 
after you have got out of my reach,” he said. “I suppose, as 
we shall both be going on to London, you will allow me to 
escort you so far.” 

“If I step into one car there is no reason why you should 
step into another, unless, indeed, you want to smoke—” 

“ We call them carriages in England.” 

“ That is nicer. Carriage sounds so much more like a private 
conveyance.” 

The Blue Cap was silent. His imagination played him a sud- 
den trick, and showed him a certain well-known private convey- 
ance drawn by certain favorite horses, within which were seated 
a man and a woman, and the man was taking the woman by a 
certain well-known road to his home, as his wife. The man who 
held the reins was himself, and the woman was this golden- 
tressed, aggravating, unimpressionable Bawn. 

“In London [ shall certainly have to bid you good-by,” he 
grumbled. 

“ Until we meet again in Paris?” 
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“So likely that 1 should find you !—asking about the streets 
for a person of the name of ‘ Bawn.’” 

“Is Paris as nice a place as they say for buying pretty things 
—clothes and jewelry I mean?” said Bawn in the most matter-of- 
fact manner. 

“Oh! yes; first-rate for all that kind of thing. And so this 
is what your mind has been running on for the last ten min- 
utes?” 

“Why should it not ?” 

“Why, indeed? For no reason. Only I fancied you were 
not the kind of woman to let your mind get totally absorbed by 
clothes and jewelry.” 

“ Men are never good judges of the characters of women.” 

“ Probably not.” 

“In my case you have had ample material from which to 
form your conclusions. Why should a young woman come all 
the way from New York to Paris, if not to attend to her ward- 
robe and general personal decoration? Have you not heard that 
American women pine for this opportunity from their cradle up- 
wards? Now, I feel sure that the very first morning I awake in 
Paris ” (she paused, thinking that such a morning would probably 
never dawn, or that, if it did, the hour was so far away as to be 
practically nowhere in her future) “I shall make a rush to the 
shops before breakfast, just to see what they have got for me. 
And I shall probably spend the half of my fortune before I return 
to my hotel.” 

“T am really disenchanting him now,” she thought. “How 
disgusted he looks!” 

“Your hotel! Do you mean to say that you intend to stay 
alone at a hotel?” 

“I certainly did not intend to tell youso. You betray me 
into forgetting myself.” 

The Blue Cap looked pale and displeased, and Bawn bent 
over her knitting and bit her lip, thinking with a sting of regret 
that she would rather he had not obliged her to shock him so 
much. 

“Do you not know,” she said, “that American women go 
where they please and do what they have a mind to?” 

.“]T have heard a great deal that I do not like about certain 
females of your nation. But I did not expect to see them look- 
ing like you.” 

“Why?” 

“Why? why? Your face, your manner, your gestures, your 
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slightest movement, all express a character directly opposite to 
that which you are now making known to me.” 

“It is always so with us,” said Bawn gravely. ‘Our appear- 
ance is the best of us. We are not half worth what we look.” 

“So it seems, indeed. With your peculiar brow and eyes and 
glance, I did not expect to find you harboring the sentiments of 
a French grisette.” 

“ My stepmother was half French,” exclaimed Bawn. 

“Your stepmother! That does not give you French blood, 
I suppose,” he said impatiently. 

“ Neither it does, when I think of it. But might it not have 
taught me French ways?” 

“And opened up the path to Paris for you.” 

“ You are so quick at guessing that I need to tell you nothing.” 

“ And so you have been dreaming all this time about clothes 
and jewelry,” he reiterated contemptuously. ‘ When you were 
sitting looking out to sea, as I first saw you, with a peculiar ex- 
pression in your eyes which I had never observed in any eyes 
before and yet seemed to recognize when I saw it, I must con- 
clude now that you were merely pondering the fashion of a new 
necklace or the color of a gown.” 

“You recognized the expression of all that?” said Bawn ina 
tone of keen amusement. “This leads me to think you have 
sisters, or Cousins, or a wife—” 

“T have no wife” (crossly). 

“ How fortunate for her! A man who would fly in a passion 
because a woman gave a thought to her dress would not bea 
pleasant husband.” 

The Blue Cap scowled. “I hope you may get a better one, 
madam.” 

“I devoutly hope so—if ever I am to have one at all, which 
is doubtful.” 

“| dare say you would rather continue to go shopping about 
the world alone.” 

“[ admit that I find liberty very sweet.” 

“So I have concluded. Do not imagine that I could desire 
to deprive you of a fragment of it.” 

Bawn laughed gaily. “Oh! no,” she said. ‘“ Your ideal 
woman (who lives in the clouds, by the way, and will certainly 
not come down to you) will never know the color of the gown 
she has on. But seriously, Mr. Somerled, why have you chang- 
ed so much for the worse since you first began to talk to me? 
You spoke of the pleasure of meeting me in gay sa/ons of Paris, 
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and you did not suppose I should walk into them in my travel- 
ling dress?” 

“And seriously, madam, why have you changed so much for 
the worse since you first allowed me the privilege of talking to 
you? Then you had the face of an angel, with the thoughts of 
an angel behind it. You have still the face—” 

“ But the thoughts, translated into words, have proved to be 
the thoughts of a—” 

“ Milliner.” 

“T thought you were going to say ‘fiend,’ but it is the same 
thing, since bonnets and gowns are anathema.” 

“ How shall I make you feel that you have bitterly disap- 
pointed me?” he said, looking at her with a mixture of anger 
and tenderness. 

“It is,” said Bawn gravely, “silly in a man to expect to meet 
an ideal woman—that is, an angel—in every female fellow-tra- 
veller he may chance to encounter.” 

While she said this her gray eyes took an expression he failed 
to read, and a pathetic look which he could not reconcile with 
her late conversation crept over her mouth. Perhaps the 
thought arose almost unconsciously in her mind that, under 
other circumstances, she would have been pleased to have en- 
couraged that delusion of his with regard to the angel that 
might possibly live in her. 

Yet when she lay down to sleep that night she congratulated 
herself on her success in lowering the inconvenient degree of 
interest which this stranger had so perversely taken in her. 
Why could he not have devoted himself to the children and their 
pretty aunts, who always seemed 60 pleased to speak to him, and 
so saved her the trouble of baffling his curiosity? For that 
curiosity alone was the cause of his devotion to her she was re- 
solved to believe, electing to deny that any genuine liking for 
herself strong enough to influence him could have sprung up 
within the limits of so short an acquaintance. And then certain 
looks and words of his which gainsaid this belief occurred to. 
her memory, insisting that here was a good man who was want- 
ing to love her if she would let him. If such was indeed the 
case, then had she so bound herself to a difficult future that she 
could not turn on her steps and allow herself to be carried on to 
a happier destiny than she had dreamed of ? 

Ah! of what was she thinking? Forget her father and her 
determination to clear the stain of guilt from his beloved name? 
Confess the whole story to this stranger, merely because he had 
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assumed the position of her guardian for the moment ; because 
he had eyes that could charm, now by their grave tenderness, 
and now by their electric flashes of fun, and was also the owner 
of a sympathetic voice and a thinking forehead? Was she to 
own that by merely putting forth his great powers to attract he 
had been able to overturn all her plans, and that she was ready 
to await his disposal of her heart and fortune? Oh! no--not 
even if he, being the gentleman she took him to be, could con- 
tinue to. interest himself about her, once he knew of the cloud 
that rested on her father’s memory. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 





CHRISTIAN UNITY VERSUS UNITY OF CHRISTIANS. 


AN article on “ National Christianity in America,” by Presi- 
dent Thomas G. Apple, D.D., LL.D., of Franklin and Marshall 
College, which appeared in the /udependent of August 5, has been 
read by us with great interest and pleasure. The writer is in 
favor of Christian organization. Although he does not argue 
that the different religious bodies of Protestantism should be 
consolidated so as to form one church organization, if this were 
possible, he nevertheless thinks there may be an effective union 
reached somehow. 

We are interested in the various tendencies to union among 
non-Catholic Christians, because we have dreamed that as soon 
as Protestants aimed at unity the question would be settled prac- 
tically where it is to be found. Moreover, we do not wholly 
misunderstand evangelical Protestants, having ourselves once 
in all sincerity believed as they do, and, knowing their difficul- 
ties, have not forgotten to pray and labor for them as well. The 
question is, How is this unity to be found? God's grace assist- 
ing, there are many ways of finding it. Lacordaire found it by the 
study of socialism, Overbeck by treading the paths of art, Hur- 
ter by the road of history, Cardinal Newman by patristic learn- 
ing, Haller by political science, Brownson by philosophy; but 
we have thought that the way in which we found the truth 
might be the way in which others similarly constituted and en- 
vironed would, if the evidence was put before them, see it also. 

One key for the solution of the question of unity may be 
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found by comparing the apostolic church, as we have it described 
in the New Testament, with the churches existing at the present 
day. The first Christians, after the coming of the Holy Ghost 
on the day of Pentecost, “‘ were persevering in the doctrine of the 
apostles, and in the communication of the breaking of bread, and 
prayers” (Acts ii. 42), ‘The doctrine of the apostles,” since 
Christ had promised that the Holy Ghost should teach them and 
bring to their minds all things whatsoever he had said to them 
(St. John xiv. 26), was, unless we deny that the Paraclete was the 
Spirit of Truth, an unerring rule of faith. What a bond of unity 
was the doctrine taught by the apostles! The teaching of the 
apostles to whom Christ had said, “ He that heareth you heareth 
me, but he that despiseth you despiseth me’ (St. Luke x. 16), 
could not be departed from, though it was no substitute for the 
interior personal guidance of the Holy Ghost, but was coincident 
and correlative with it. The two were not in conflict, and there 
could be no better evidence of the personal guidance of the Holy 
Ghost than harmony with this teaching. This is what the first 
Christians had—external as well as internal witness to the truth. 
Religion is nothing if not personal; yet the church is not per- 
sonal, as Emerson, Frothingham, and Abbott would make her; nor 
is she merely an association of individuals having only the interior 
guidance of the Holy Ghost, as the numerous sects affirm; nor 
national, as Anglicans, and such men as Schelling, Dr. D6llinger, 
and Bishop Reinkens, would reduce her; nor racial, as the Greeks, 
Slavs, and others tend to make her; but she is that body of Chris- 
tians who, together with the interior guidance of the Holy Ghost, 
have the external teaching of the apostles, with whom Christ pro- 
mised to abide till the consummation of the world. With us this 
definition of the church solves the question of unity. ‘ The doc- 
trine of the apostles ” is the work of the Holy Ghost, who abides 
for ever with them, as Christ promised he should (St. John xiv. 
16). If, therefore, the unity of the apostolic church is what Pro- 
testants are aiming at, it must be reached by following the doc- 
trine of the apostles revealed by the Holy Ghost, and which the 
Holy Ghost alone has power to perpetuate. If merely human 
organization is the only thing to which they may aspire, what is 
to prevent their divergence from the truth as a body? So what- 
ever other advantages may be derived from such a unity, im- 
munity from error cannot be one, and we know that they do not 
think so and have never intimated such a thing. 

Organization merely human, like the sticks in the fable, may, 
however, produce many of the benefits which they look for ; and 
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Catholics do not ignore this fact, but merely human unity cannot 
supply what is the desideratum of all Christians—the unerring, 
divine teaching of the apostles. Why can it not supply it? Be- 
cause the Holy Ghost gave it, and the Holy Ghost alone is able 
to perpetuate it. Having shown that Christian unity differs 
fundamentally from unity of Christians, and expressed our views 
on Christian organization in general, and our great interest in 
the movement, we will proceed to discuss the method of organi- 
zation which President Apple proposes. He says: 


“The United States has taken the lead in the establishment of a great 
free republic. It now remains to organize a national Christianity in this 
great republic. The history of Christianity clearly reveals its tendency to 
nationalize itself. Whilst it is catholic in spirit—an interest that will, in 
the end, bind all nations in one common brotherhood—yet in working out 
this result it adapts itself to the order of human life. As nationality is one 
of the integral forms in which humanity comes to expression in history, 
Christianity becomes national in Christianizing the nations. Even in those 
ages when the centralizing tendency of the Roman hierarchy was in the 
ascendency, a decentralizing tendency manifested itself in the national 


‘ churches of modern Europe.” 


President Apple does not take into consideration whether the 
human is capable of producing the divine or not. (We don’t be- 
lieve in this evolution.) This is our first objection ; and, secondly, 
if by Christianity he means schismatical or Protestant Chris- 
tianity when he says that “Christianity becomes national in 
Christianizing the nations,” this evolution is correct, but of apos- 
tolical Christianity it ought to be said in Christianizing the 
nations it Christianizes nationality. What he calls“ the centraliz- 
ing tendency of the Roman hierarchy” is evidence of this. We 
would like to ask him what Christianity was foretold by Isaias 
the prophet when he said: “The nation and the kingdom that 
will not serve thee shall perish ; and the Gentiles shall be wasted 
with desolation ”? (Isa. Ix. 12). 

We have had enough of national Christianity ; we want some- 
thing higher. . 

President Apple also says: 


“The question now is, whether we cannot have a national Christianity 
without a national church in the strict sense of the term—that is, a form of 
organization in which Christianity shall exert its full moulding power upon 
the national life without the entangling alliances that accompany the 
union of church and state in the Old World.” 


Neither individuals nor states can be moulded by Christianity 
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against their own will. We do not see the wisdom of this pro- 
position. Never could we wish for a better field for Christian 
work than we have already got in this country. Faithful and 
zealous apostles of Christianity can reap a harvest of souls for 
the kingdom of heaven here, if anywhere on earth. We can do 
more for Christianity by exerting ourselves to the utmost to 
have the state, as it now is, enforce its present good laws and 
pass and enforce more good laws, than by trying to establish any 
new relationship between the state and Christianity. We are in 
favor of keeping to the political organization that has come down 
to us from the founders of our republic—we wonder that it was 
founded so well; at the same time we are good Catholics ex corde, 
loyal to every proposition of the Sy//adus of Pius IX. of happy 
memory, and to the encyclical Mirari of Gregory XVI., and have 
no confidence in any Catholic who is not, but we know who are 
the proper authorities to interpret these documents. Bismarck 
says that there is no man in all Europe that he can get along 
with so well as with His Holiness Leo XIII. We Americans 
are perhaps more attached to our government than any other 
people on earth, and with good reason, because we have the 
fullest liberty without prejudice to law and order. Catholic 
Americans are unanimous in the opinion that we have at present 
the best possible political system for our people. 
President Apple says further on: 


“It is high time, for instance, for the churches of this country to ex- 
press a judgment on the subject of marriage and divorce, on the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath, and other matters of a similar character which per- 
tain to both church and state.” 


We do so wish that the churches would do this. Of what 
avail is it, for example, to complain because the state permits 
divorce, if Protestant ministers perform adulterous marriages? 
The church that sanctions such marriages is more to blame than 
the state. Why blame the state for permitting what the churches 
are continually doing? If all Protestant ministers and Christian 
magistrates would refuse to perform unlawful marriages the evil 
of divorce would disappear. 

Why not develop the resources of churches before appealing 
to the state? We have a live state, let us have a live Chris. 
tianity. Christian unity has given the world a live Christianity. 
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CONSTANTINE IN THRACE. 


The Emperor Constantine, the day before he reaches Byzantium, projects the building of 
Constantinople upon its site, esteeming that site the fittest for the metropolis of a Christian 
Empire, or, more properly, of a Christian Caliphate, one and universal, to be created by him, 
He resolves, that task completed, to be baptized. 


ane Ss= a0 


Ha, Pagan City! hast thou heard the tidings, 
Rome, the world’s mistress, whom I never loved ! 
Whilst yet a boy I read of thy renown, 
Thy Kings, thy Consuls, and thine Emperors, 
Thy triumphs, slow but certain, in all lands, 
Yet never yearned to see thy face. Thy heart 
Was as my heart—averse, recalcitrant. 
I left my charge; I clave that British sea ; 
I crossed the snowy Alps; I burst thy chain; 
I drowned thy tyrant in the Tyber’s wave, 
Maxentius, him whose foot was on thy neck: 
I sat lip-worship’d on thy Palatine Hill, 
But well I knew that to that heart of thine 
Nero’s black memory was a welcomer thing 
Than all my glories. Hast thou heard the tidings? 
The Cross of Christ is found! By whom? Not thee! 
? Thou grop’st and grovel’st in the gold stream’s bed 
Not there where lies the Cross! I, Constantine 
The Unbaptized, am cleaner thrice than thou— 
I found it through my mother! The Cross is found ! 

I left thee: I had heard a mighty voice: 
Eastward it called me: there Licinius reigned, 
Ill-crowned compeer and of my rivals last, 
Who made the inviolate Empire twain, not one: 
' One crown suffices earth. Licinius fell : 
I saw him kneeling at his conqueror’s feet : 
I saw him seated at his conqueror’s board ; 
I spared him, but dethroned. New tumults rose: 
Men said they rose through him. Licinius died ; 
’Twas rumored, by my hand. _I never loved him ; 
The truth came out at last: I let it be. 

He died: that day the Empire stood uncloven, 
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One as in great Augustus’ regal prime, 
One as when Trajan reigned and Adrian reigned— 
Great kings, though somewhat flecked with Christian blood : 
Whom basest Emperors spared the best trod down; 

I judge them not for that: not yet had dawned 

That day when Faith could be the base of Empire. 
The Antonines came later; trivial stock, 

Philosophers enthroned. Philosophers! 

I never loved them: Life to me was teacher : 

That great Czsarian Empire is gone by: 

’T was but the old Republic in a mask, 

With Consul, Tribune, Pontiff rolled in one; 

A great man wrought its ruin, Diocletian : 

The greatest save those three who built it up: 

He split his realm in four. Amid the wreck 

What basis now subsists for permanent empire? 
Religion. Of Religions one remains: 

Who spurns it lives amerced of all Religion. 

The old gods stand in ivory, stone, and gold, 

Dozing above the dust-heaps round their feet : 

The Flamen dozes on the altar-step : 

The People doze within the colonnades: 

The Augurs pass each other with a smile: 

The Faith that lives is Christ’s. Three hundred years 
The strong ones and the wise ones trod it down: 

Red flames but washed it clean—I noted that : 

This day the Christian Empire claims its own. 

The Christian Empire—stranger things have been ; 
Christ called his Church a Kingdom. Such it is: 
The mystery of its strength is in that oneness 
Which heals its wounds, and keeps it self-renewed. 

It rises fair with order and degree, 

And brooks division none. That realm shall stand: 

I blend therewith my Empire; warp and woof 

These twain I intertwine. Like organism 

Shall raise in each a hierarchy of powers 

Ascending gradual to a single head, 

The Empire’s head crowned in the Empire’s Church. 
The West dreamed never of that realm twin-dowered 
With spiritual sway and temporal: the East, 

I think, was never long without such dream, 

Yet wrought not dream to substance. Persia failed : 
Earlier, the Assyrian and the Babylonian ; 
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Colossal statues these without a soul. 

The Alexandrian Empire later came 

And more deserved to live. A nobler fault 

Was hers, a bodiless fragment shaped of cloud: 

The Conqueror lacked material; he had naught 

To work on save the dialectics keen 

And Amphionic song of ancient Greece. 

His dream was this—an Empire based on Mind, 

The large Greek Mind. Mind makes a base unstable: 

Large minds have ever skill to change their mind: 

Then comes the fabric down. He died a youth, 

A stripling ; ay, but had his scheme been sound 

’Tis likely he had lived. Religion lives. 

Perhaps a true Faith only could sustain 

A permanent Empire’s burthen. Mine is true: 

If any speaks against it he shall die: - 

Tis known long since I brook not bootless battles. 
The Church had met in synod, fora man 

Had made division in that ‘‘ seamless robe ” 

Regal this day. Arius schismatic stood 

For what? A doctrine! Fool! and knew he not 

The essence of Religion is a Law ? 

Doctrine is but the standard o’er it flying 

To daunt, to cheer; daunt foes, and cheer the friend. 

What was that Hebrew Church? A sceptred Law 

Set up in Saul, and, when that strong man died, 

Less aptly in the Shepherd with the harp. 

The Church had met in synod at Nicza, 

Nicza near Byzantium. There was I: 

The Church in synod sat, and I within it. 

Flocking from every land her bishops came; : 

They sat, and I in the midst, albeit in Rome. 

My title stood, “ Pontifex Maximus.” ' 

They came at my command, by me conveyed.: 

A man astonished long I sat; I claimed 

To sit “a bishop for the things without.” 

Amid those bishops some were Confessors 

Maimed by the fire or brand. I kissed their wounds: 

None said, ‘“‘ What dost thou ’mid the Prophet |Race?” 

They saw I honored God, and honored me. 

Day after day went on the great debate, 

And gradual in me knowledge grew. ’Twas strange! 

I, neither priest nor layman; I, that ne’er 
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Had knelt a Catechumen in the porch ; 

I, patron of the Church, yet not her son, 

Her Emperor, yet an Emperor unbaptized— 

I sat in the synod. At the gates stood guards: 

Not all were Christian: two, the best, were bold: 

One from Danubius winked at me; and one 

From Rhenus smiled at me. The weeks went by, 

And in me daily swelled some spirit new: 

I know it now; it was the imperial spirit. 

The imperial spirit—ay! I at the first 

Had willed the question should be trivial deemed, 

And license given, “ think, each man, what he will.” 

The fires had burned too deep for that: 1 changed: 

I sided with the strong, and kept the peace: 

Rulers must take my course, or stand o’er-ruled. 
That was my triumph’s hour: then came the fall. 

I made return to Rome. Twelve years gone by 

My sword had riven the Western tyrant’s chain: 

Since then the tyrant of the East had perished : 

The world was echoing with my name. I reached 

The Gate Flaminian and the Palatine; 

I looked for welcome such as brides accord 

Their lords new-laurelled. Rome, a bride malign, 

Held forth her welcome in a poisoned cup: 

Mine Asian garb, my ceremonious court, 

Its trappings, titles, and heraldic gear, 

To her were hateful. Centuries of bonds 

Had left her swollen with Freedom’s vacant name: 

A buskined greatness trampled still her stage: 

By law the gods reigned still. The senate sat 

In Jove’s old temple on the Capitol : 

My fame Niczan edged their hate. The priest 

Shouldering through grinning crowds to sacrifice 

Cast on me glance oblique. Fabii and Claudii 

Whose lives hung powerless on their Emperor's nod 

Eyed me as he who says, “ This man is new.” 

One festal morning to some pagan fane 

The whole Equestrian Order rode—their wont— 

In toga red. I saw, and laughing cried, 

“ Better their worship than their horsemanship!” 

That noon the rabble pressed me in the streets 

With wrong premeditate; hissed me; spat at me; 

That eve they brake my statues. Choice was none 
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Save this, to drown the Roman streets in blood 
Or feign indifference. Scorn—twelve years of scorn— 
Changed suddenly to hate. A fevered night 
Went by, and morning dawned. 
My Council met; 
Then came that fateful hour, my wreck and ruin. 
Fausta, my wife, hated her rival’s son, 
Mine eldest born, my Crispus; hated her 
The glory and the gladness of ny youth, 
By me for Empire’s sake repudiated, 
The sweetness of whose eyes looked forth from his. 
She lived but in one thought—to crown her sons, 
My second brood, portioning betwixt those three 
My realm when I was dead. 
My brothers holp her plot. She watched her time: 
She waited till the eclipse which falls, at seasons, 
Black on our House was dealing with my soul ; 
Then in that Council-hall her minions rose; 
They spake; they called their witnesses suborned, 
Amongst them of my counsellors some the best ; 
They brought their letters forged and spurious parchments ; 
And showed it plainlier thrice than sun and moon 
That he it was, my Crispus, Portia’s child, 
Who, whilst his sire was absent at Nicza, 
Month after month had plotted ’gainst him, made 
His parricidal covenant with Rome: 
The father was to fall in civil broil, 
The son to reign. Their league the day gone by 
Had made its first assay. ; 
That hour the Fates 

Around me spread their net; that hour the chains 
Of CEdipus were tangled round my feet : 
I stood among them blind. 

The noontide flamed: 
J, in full Council sitting—I since youth 
A man of marble nerve and iron will, 
A man in whom mad fancy’s dreams alike 
And fleshly lusts had held no part, subdued 
By that Religion grave, a great Ambition ; 
I self-controlled, continent in hate itself, 
Deliberate and foreseeing—I that hour 
Down on that judgment-parchment pressed my seal :. 
That was my crime, the greatest earth hath known ;; 

VOL, XLIV.—13 
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My life’s one crime. I never wrought another. 

"Twas rage pent up ’gainst her I could not strike, 
Rome, hated Rome! I smote her through my son, 
Her hope, the partner of her guilt. That night 
My purpose I repented. ’Twas too late: 
The ship had sailed for Pola. Tempest dire, 
By demons raised, brake on our coasts! Five days, 
And in his Istrian dungeon Crispus died. 
I willed that he, but not his fame, should perish ; 
Therefore that deed was hid. With brow sun-bright, 
Hell in my heart, I took my place at feasts : 
At last the deed was blabbed. 

My mother loved— 

My mother, Helena, the earth’s revered one, 
Cybéle of the Christians termed by Greeks— 
Loved well my Crispus for his mother’s sake, 
Wronged, like herself, by royal nuptials new, 
And hated Fausta with her younger brood. 
She brake upon my presence like a storm: 
With dreadful eyes and hands upraised she banned me: 
She came once more, that time with manifest proof 
Of Fausta’s guilt. The courtiers had confessed it ; 
My brothers later; last the Accursed herself. 
Two days I sat in darkness: on the third 
I sent to judgment Fausta and her crew: 
That act I deem the elect of all my acts. 
They died: at eve I rose from the earth and ate. 

But fifteen months before, I at Nicza 
Had sat a god below! No more of that! 
’Twas false, the rumor that by night, disguised, 
I knelt within a pagan fane, and sought 
Pagan lustration from a pagan priest, 
And gat for answer that for crime like mine 
Earth held lustration none. 

I built great fanes, 

Temples which all the ages shall revere : 
Saint Peter’s huge Basilica ; Saint John’s; 
I roamed from each to each, like him who sought 
A place for penitence, and found it not; 
Then from that city doomed—oh ! to what heights 
I, loving not, had raised her !—forth I fared, 
Never thenceforth to see her. Rome has reigned : 
She had her thousand years. Unless some greatness 
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Hidden from man remains for man, her doom 
Approaches—dust and ashes. 

I went forth: 
I deemed the God I served had cast me off: 
The Pagan world I knew my foe: the Christian 
Thundered against me from a thousand shores : 
There was a dreadful purpose in my soul: 
It was my mother saved me! She, keen-eyed, 
Discerned the crisis; kenned the sole solution. 
In expiation of my crime she sped, 
A holy pilgrim, to the Holy Land: 
She spread her hands above the sacred spot, 
As when the Mother-Beast updrags to light 
The prey earth-hidden for her famished young : 
Instinct had led her to it: she dug and dug; 
She found the world’s one treasure, lost till then, 
That Cross which saved the world. With lightning speed 
The tidings went abroad: I marched: last night 
I raised mine eyes to heaven. I ne’er was one 
Of spirit religious, though my life was pure, 
Austerely pure amid an age corrupt: 
I never was a man athirst for wonders ; 
My fifty years have witnessed three alone: 
The first was this—while yet Maxentius lived, 
My army nearing Rome, I marked in her, 
Though bond-slave long, a majesty divine ; 
She seemed earth’s sum of greatness closed in one: 
Some help divine I needed to confront her: 
That help was given: I looked aloft: I saw 
In heaven the God-Man on His Cross, thenceforth 
My battle-sign, “Labarum.” Yesternight 
Once more I saw it! He that hung thereon 
Spake thus: “ Work on, and fear not.” 

Those two Visions, 

The first, the third, shine on me still as one: 
The second was of alien race and breed. 
New-throned in Rome, I doubted oft her future: 
One night I watched upon Mount Palatine, 
My seat a half-wrought column. It had lain 
For centuries seven rejected, none knew why, 
By earlier builders: in more recent times 
Ill-omened it was deemed, yet unremoved. 
The murmur from the City far beneath 
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Induced oblivion. Sudden by me stood 
A queenly Form, the Genius of great Rome; 
Regal her face ; her brow, though crowned, was ploughed 
With plaits of age. She spake: “ Attend my steps.” 
Ere long I marked her footing the great sea 
Eastward : I followed close. Then came a change: 
Seven hills before me glittered in her light: 
Save these the world was dark. I looked again: 
On one of these she stood. Immortal youth 
Shone splendid from her strong and strenuous face ; 
And all her form was martial. On her head 
She bore a helm, and in her hand a spear 
High-raised. She plunged that spear into the soil ; 
Then spake: “ Build here my City and my Throne,” 
Then vanished from my sight. High up I heard 
The winnowing of great wings. The self-same sound 
Had reached me while that Goddess trod the sea : 
’Twas Victory following that bright crest for aye. 
Morn broke: I knew that site; it was Byzantium; ‘ 
So be it! There shall stand the second Rome, 
Not on the plain far-famed that once was Troy, 
A dream of mine in youth. 

Byzantium! Ay! 
The site is there: there meet the double seas 
Of East and West. The Empire rooted there 
Shall stand the wide earth’s centre, clasping in one— 
That earlier Rome was only Rome rehearsed— 
The Alexandrian and Cesarean worlds: 
Atlas and Calpé are our western bound ; 
Ganges shall guard our Eastern. To the North 
Not Rhenus, not Danubius—that is past— 
But Vistula and far Boristhenes ; 
Tanais comes next. Those Antonines, poor dreamers, 
Boasted their sageness, limiting their realm: 
They spared Rome’s hand to freeze her head and heart : 
An Empire’s growth surceased, its death begins: ' 
Long death is shame prolonged. Let Persia tremble! 
Rome’s sole of Rivals! Distance shields her now: 
My Rome shall fix on her that eye which slays: 
She like a gourd shall wither. O my son, 
(; That task had been for thee! 
| Ha, Roman Nobles! 
Your judgment-time approaches! Shadows ye! 
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Shadows since then are ye. Those shades shall flit : 
My city shall be substance, not a shadow. 
Ye slew the Gracchi; they shall rise and plague you: 
Ye clutched the Italian lands; stocked them with slaves; 
Then ceased the honest wars: your reign shall cease: 
Again, as when Fabricius left his farm 
To scourge his country’s foes, Italian hands, 
The hands of Latium, Umbria, and Etruria, 
In honorable households bred, made strong 
By labor on their native fields, shall fence 
Their mother-land from insult. Mercenaries! 
Who made our Roman armies mercenary ? 
Slave-lords that drave the free men from the soil! 
Your mercenaries bought and sold the realm! 
In sport or spleen they chose Rome’s Emperor! 
The British hosts chose me. I, barbarous styled, 
I Constantine decree that in the ranks 
Of Rome the Roman blood, once more supreme, 
Shall leave scant place for hirelings ill to trust: 
The army to the Emperor shall belong, 
Not he to it, henceforth. 
On these seven hills— 
The seven of Rome, with these compared, are pigmies— 
I build earth’s Empire City. They shall lift 
High up the temples of the Christian Law, 
Gold-domed, descried far off by homeward fleets, 
Cross-crowned in record of my victory. 
To it shall flock those senators of Rome, 
Their Roman brag surceased. Their gods shall stand 
Grateful for incense doles diminishing daily, 
If so they please, thronging the lower streets, 
These, and the abjects of the Emperors dead ; 
Ay, but from those seven hills to heaven shall rise 
The Apostolic Statues, and mine own, 
Making that race beneath ridiculous. 
Above the Empire which that city crowns, 
Above its Midland, Euxine, Caspian seas, 
Above its Syrian Paradises lulled 
By soft Orontes’ and Euphrates’ murmurs, 
Above its Persian gardens, and the rush 
Of those five Indian rivers o’er whose merge 
The Emathian sadly fixed his eastward eyes, 
Above all these God’s Angels, keeping watch, 
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From East to West shall sweep, for aye sustaining 
My Standard, my “ Labarum” ! 
It shall last, 


. That Empire, till the world herself decays, 


Since all the old Empires, each from each devolved, 
It blends, and marries to a Law Divine. 
Its throne shall rest on Right Hereditary, 
Not will of splenetic legions or the crowd; 
Its Sovereigns be the elect of God, not man: 
Its nobles round their Lord shall stand, sun-clad 
In light from him reflected ; stand in grades 
Hierarchal, and impersonating, each, 
Office and function, not the dangerous boast 
Of mythic deeds and lineage. Age by age 
Let those my emperors that wear not names 
Of Czesar or Augustus, but my name, 
Walk in my steps, honoring the Church aright: 
The Empire and the Church must dwell together - 
The one within the other. Which in which ? 
The Empire clasps the world; clasps then the Church; 
To shield that Church must rule her. Hers the gain: 
I, who was never son of hers, enriched her 
Making the ends o’ the earth her heritage: 
I ever knew ’tis poverty not wealth 
That kindles knave to fanatic: silken saints 
Like him of Nicomedia, my Eusebius, 
Mate best with Empire’s needs. When death draws nigh, 
I, that was ever jealous lest the Font 
Might give the Church of Christ advantage o’er me, 
Will humbly sue for baptism, doffing then 
My royal for my chrysome robe. Let those 
Who through the far millenniums fill my throne 
In this from me take pattern. Wise men choose 
For wisest acts wise season. 
Hark that trump! 
The army wakens from its noontide rest: 
Ere sunset fires its walls I reach Byzantium. 
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A MAN OF HIS TIME. 


No period of history has been more frequently discussed than 
the golden age of French literature. Sévigné’s Letters, Voltaire’s 
Siecle de Louis Quatorze, Saint-Simon’s Memoirs, and a great num- 
ber of works at least as famous as these, have drawn a picture of 
the reign of Louis XIV. so complete and minute in detail that, 
as we read, we seem to live in the throbbing, feverish pulsations 
of that time. So vivid is the picture that the extraordinary bril- 
liancy of all that surrounded the court of the Grand Monargue is 
as dazzling to our eyes as if its gay pageants were still passing 
before the world, and we are well-nigh bewildered at the exhibi- 
tion of so much wit and sparkle, such genius, beauty, and grace. 
Then, as we read on, the show ceases to charm us. The moral 
turpitude underlying what at first was most alluring and fasci- 
nating becomes.apparent. Society is rotten to the very core. 
The condition of the poor is little better than that of the beasts 
of the field. Mme. de Montespan is virtually Queen of France ; 
the high offices of church and state are held by her favor; the 
royal dukedoms are bestowed on the king’s illegitimate children. 
The sa/ons of Paris are swarming with bewigged and powdered 
abbés ; Czsarism having invaded the sanctuary, ecclesiastics are 
transformed into courtiers. Still the church is not completely 
stifled; there is power, earnestness, and religion at work even 
in France. St. Vincent de Paul is laboring with the zeal of an 
apostle at Saint Lazare ; Bossuet and Bourdaloue are denouncing 
with fearless eloquence the sins of king and.court. If there are 
preachers, there are penitents too—such as La Valliére at the 
Carmelites, such as De Ranceé at La Trappe. 

It was an age of extremes, just as this is an age of compro- 
mise. Thesame awful strength that prompted mento abominable 
wickedness, when once the tide had turned led them to do most 
heroic acts of penance. No sooner were men’s consciences awak- 
ened to the sins of their past lives, and to the perils that sur- 
rounded them, than they unflinchingly cut off every tie that bound 
them to the world, and fled into. the desert. Penance, silence, 
solitude is the perpetual refrain of these lives. The very vio- 
lence of the disease which infected society suggested violent 
remedies, and this is perhaps the reason why the asceticism of 
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that time is tinged with a certain rigor that reminds us of Jan- 
senism divested of its malice. 

Armand-Jean Bouthillier de Rancé was all through his check- 
ered career a representative man, and we have chosen him as 
the subject of this paper because his life is an epitome of most 
of the characteristics of his time. He was born in Paris the 
oth of January, 1626. His father was a man of the world, ambi- 
tious for his children and for their advancement in life. Armand- 
Jean was his second son, the godchild of Richelieu, who gave 
him his own name. From his infancy the boy was surrounded 
with honors; his family was not only allied to the noblest in 
France, but he was the pet and darling of two queens, the 
queen-dowager, Marie de Médicis, and afterwards of the regent, 
Anne of Austria. M. de Rancé had incurred the displeasure 
of the regent by his unswerving fidelity to the unfortunate 
Marie de Médicis, and the first-fruit of his restoration to favor 
at court was the bestowal of a canonry of Notre Dame on his 
eldest son, Frangois. This was soon followed by a dowry to his 
daughter, Claude-Catherine, and by many other signal benefits. 
The little Armand-Jean was meanwhile giving signs of remark- 
able intelligence and of a capacity considerably above the aver- 
age. His father had destined him for a military career, having 
settled that Francois should receive as many ecclesiastical honors 
as could be obtained, and become a priest. Armand was ac- 
cordingly taught to dance, to ride, to fence, and to shine in all 
those accomplishments which were then thought necessary for 
a Knight of Malta. But of these projects not one was to be 
realized. Frangois fell ill, and from the first it was recognized 
that his malady, although of its nature a lingering one, would 
prove mortal. If he died from ten to twelve thousand “ivres 
of ecclesiastical reyenue would be lost to the family. M. de 
Rancé’s worldly wisdom was equal to the occasion: Armand 
should be a priest, and heir to his brother’s preferments. With 
all speed he procured for him the tonsure at the hands of the 
Archbishop of Paris, and when, less than two years afterwards, 
the Abbé Francois died, Armand was solemnly installed canon of 
Notre Dame in his place. He was eleven years old. Ina short 
time his brother's remaining benefices were also transferred to 
him with the consent of the king, and thus the boy was not only 
canon of the great metropolitan cathedral, but abbot of La 
Trappe and of two other monasteries, as well as prior of Bou- 
logne, near Chambord. In 1635 he had come into the possession 
of the abbey of St. Clementine, in Poitou, and, at an age when he 
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was still unable to render the least service to the church, was in 
the enjoyment of about fifteen thousand “vres of ecclesiastical 
revenue. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the evils which made such a 
condition of things not only possible but a matter of every-day 
occurrence. The abuse was so general, and was moreover coun- 
tenanced by so many persons of merit, that M. de Rancé could 
not be expected to be very scrupulous in accepting such advan- 
tages for his son. But the church had from time to time, under 
several popes, remonstrated against the holding of abbeys i 
commendam, and had repeatedly revoked them. If she at any 
time tolerated the practice, it was less a concession to men’s 
weakness than an ostensible proof of the humiliating bondage in 
which the state held her. She had ever opposed the holding of 
more than one such benefice at a time, in spite of the frequent 
practice. 

If anything could justify the choice made of Armand de 
Rancé as the recipient of these contraband favors, the extraordi- 
nary promise and brilliancy of his intellectual faculties might 
have afforded some excuse. It was clear to all that his career 
would be no insignificant one. His memory was no less remark- 
able than his other gifts; what he had once learnt he never for- 
got, and he was studious in proportion to his grasp of mind and 
capacity. Greek was the language he preferred to all others, and 
in which he loved to clothe his thoughts. He was only twelve 
years old when he published an edition of Anacreon with Greek 
scholia and dedicated it to Richelieu. The work was of such 
recognized merit, and was considered such a marvellous produc- 
tion fora boy of his years, that the cardinal proposed to confer 
on the author yet another abbey 7x commendam. But Pére Caus- 
sin, the king’s confessor, represented to Louis that to heap bene- 
fices on the head of such a child was to pervert the property of 
the church to a wrong use. Nothing could justify it, not even 
the most extraordinary talents; and, after all, who could tell 
what the boy would turn out? The king, informed by Riche- 
lieu of the very high order of the young scholar’s attainments, 
replied that the boy already knew more Greek and Latin than 
all the abbés in the realm. 

Pére Caussin, wishing to judge for himself whether such were 
the case, wrote to M. de Rancé, expressing a desire to make the 
acquaintance of hisson. The next day the learned young abbé 
got into his carriage and drove to the Grands-Jésuites, in the Rue 
Saint Antoine. He was shown into the library, where the Pére 
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Caussin soon joined him. After a few civilities the Jesuit began 
to draw his visitor out on the subject of his studies. He handed 
him a Homer and begged him to translate some passages at any 
place the book might chance to open. Not stopping to read out 
the original text, Armand began without hesitation to give the 
French rendering, and in such perfect language that one might 
have supposed he was reading a French author. This so aston- 
ished the listener that he thought the boy must be translating 
from the Latin in a parallel column. So he turned over several 
pages and threw the abbé’s gloves over the Latin part to hide it. 
Armand went on as before, and the Pére Caussin was not only 
convinced of his learning and merit, but was completely won 
over to him. Embracing him with effusion, he exclaimed: 

“My child, you have not only the eyes of a lynx, but a still 
more discerning mind!” 

Nevertheless no more honors were conferred upon the boy 
for the present, and that was a good thing. 

Thus the years of his education sped on, full of literary achieve- 
ment. Aristotle was studied with avidity; then for a time the 
fantastic theories of astrology fascinated a mind bent on investi- 
gating every real or pretended science it came across. In 1643 
Armand finished his course of philosophy and began his theology. 
He was just seventeen. “I hope soon to be a great theologian,” 
he wrote priggishly to his former tutor, M. Favier. “In eight 
months I shall have got through my scholastic theology, and 
during the sixteen more which must elapse before I can be a 
bachelor I shall devote myself to the reading of the Fathers, the 
councils, and ecclesiastical history! .. . As soon asever I can I 
shall begin preaching.” 

With the self-sufficiency of extreme youth, he criticises St. 
Thomas, and proposes to give his opinion on the disputes then 
going on between M. Arnauld, representing Jansenism, and the 
Jesuits. Being, however, advised to follow the lectures given 
by some learned Carmelites of Charenton, he is gradually con- 
vinced that St. Thomas is an inspired writer; and is probably 
also set right with regard to Jansenism, for the Carmelites were 
noted for their fidelity to the Holy See, and we hear no more of 
the subject. 

Without ceasing to be a student, De Rancé now began to have 
other interests besides study; and as it was his nature to throw 
himself heart and soul into everything that interested him, his life 
began to be a sort of wild medley of the most incompatible pur- 
suits. Fencing, shooting, hunting, theology, and preaching—he 
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had a taste for them all. He would sit writing the most erudite 
thesis on the Blessed Trinity, showing the wide difference that 
exists between the Christian doctrine concerning the Three in 
One and the theory of Plato and other philosophers of anti- 
quity ; then, throwing himself upon his horse, he would ride to 
hunt, dressed in the most fashionable costume. He had long 
thought it would be a fine thing to have vast congregations lis- 
tening with bated breath to his sermons, and he actually asked for 
and obtained permission to preach. Then he soon began to shine 
as a preacher, as he had shone as a student. But hunting was 
perhaps, after all, what he most cared for. Often he would pass 
whole days and nights in the forests, bareheaded, worn out with 
fatigue, watching in some hiding-place for a stag or a wild boar. 
Brimful of life and energy, he never stopped to consider whether 
his recreations were altogether suitable for a canon, an abbot, a 
prior, and a preacher. This kind of life was little calculated to 
nurture in him devout aspirations for the priesthood, and, although 
it was an understood thing that he was to receive holy orders, he 
put off the final step as long as he could. At last, however, his re- 
lations urged him to make no further delay. The road to fortune 
lay solely in this direction. The Archbishop of Tours, his uncle, 
was anxious to have him as his coadjutor; but the prelate was al- 
ready old and infirm, and if he died before Armand was ordained 
the post would be lost to him, with the right of succession. 

Armand was not so utterly steeped in ambition and the love of 
pleasure as not to feel his extreme unfitness for the new respon- 
sibility he was about to take upon himself. St. Vincent de Paul 
was forming young ecclesiastics at St. Lazare, and had already 
grouped around him all that was most distinguished for piety in 
the great French metropolis. Gently but surely he was build- 
ing up what the corruption and decay of centuries had been 
gradually destroying. To him De Rancé went, conscious of his 
own deficiencies, and put himself into the hands of “le saint 
M. Vincent,” as all Paris even then called him. At St. Lazare 
he made a retreat of twelve days, learnt how to meditate and to 
examine his conscience, had himself taught the ceremonies of the 
church, and began to wear a clerical dress. 

In quaint old pictures of the lives of the saints, where every 
incident is told by symbols, a flower rudely outlined sometimes 
shows how a grace was coming to the soul, and afterwards every- 
thing is changed in that life. A grace had now come to De 
Rancé, and if it did not at the time change the whole tenor of his 
way, it was perhaps the first of all his chances. This grace was 
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his intercourse with St. Vincent de Paul, who first startled him 
with regard to the unseemliness of his life and to the unlawful- 
ness of a plurality of benefices, showing him the consequences of 
an abuse like this. De Rancé was softened and humbled by all 
he had seen and heard at St. Lazare, but he was not prepared to 
make a sacrifice that would cloud over the prospects of his whole 
career and probably bring him into bad odor at court. He would 
try what good intentions without much personal discomfort 
would do. Still, he had been made thoroughly uneasy, and from 
this moment, although he returned in a measure to his old pur- 
suits, there are occasional rifts in the clouds indicative of some- 
thing within him at war with his other restless, impatient, undis- 
ciplined self. He continued to study everything that came in his 
way, and in the midst of all his history and geography, his her- 
aldry, painting, chronology, and controversy, was ordained priest, 
the 22d of January, 1651. He wasto have said his first Mass with 
great pomp and display in the church of the Annunciades, in 
Paris; but during the elaborate preparations he disappeared, and 
went off quite alone to a monastery of Carthusians, where he of- 
fered the Holy Sacrifice in perfect solitude, to the discomfiture of 
all his friends. Strange to relate, this solemn event, earnestly 
and thoughtfully as he had celebrated it, fixed no permanent 
landmark in his life; his studies, amusements, and dissipation 
went on as before. In 1654 he took his degree of doctor at the 
Sorbonne, his father having died the preceding year. He was 
now in possession of his patrimony, the barony of Véretz, a large 
and beautiful estate in Touraine, and of two magnificent houses 
in Paris. The Abbé de Rancé was one of the richest and finest 


gentlemen in France. When he went to court or to brilliant en- 


tertainments he usually wore a purple doublet of some costly 
material, silk stockings of the same color, a rich lace cravat of 
the most fashionable shape and pattern, long hair well curled 
and powdered, two enormous emeralds as sleeve-buttons, and a 
diamond ring of great value on his finger. In the country he 
carried a sword, wore a fawn-colored coat and a black silk cravat 
with gold embroidery. 

After a time he threw aside his books a" gave himself up to 
idleness. From morning till night there was no break in the 
ceaseless round of pleasures, entertainments, visits, day-dreams, 
and extravagances of every kind. Here and there a friend was 
brave enough to administer a rebuke. “ You might do better 
than this,” said one day the Bishop of Chalons ; “ you are wanting 
neither in talents nor in understanding.” But remonstrances 
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were in vain; by this time the world had taken such hold of 
De Rancé that nothing short of a moral earthquake could break 
the silken bonds with which he was bound. The earthquake 
came in this wise: 

Mme. la Duchesse de Montbazon was one of the reigning 
beauties of Paris. Witty, graceful, and charming, of her the 
ambassador of Queen Christina said that, having seen all that 
was considered beautiful in the French capital, it was as if he 
had seen nothing till he had been presented to the Duchesse de 
Montbazon. 

Her salon, the most brilliant and seductive of the gay capital, 
was the resort of all the deanx esprits of fashion and celebrity. 
Among the guests that assembled there—and there was not one 
who was not distinguished—De Rancé was the moving spirit, en- 
livening every entertainment with his sparkling wit and that 
keen delight in enjoyment which is almost enough in itself to 
make others enjoy. His remarks were the Attic salt of the most 
lively conversations, and his manners were thought polished even 
in that age of exquisite politeness. 

Véretz was at no great distance from the country-seat of the 
Montbazons, and here, as in Paris, there was a continuous round 
of amusements, of which De Rancé was still the life and soul. In 
the spring of 1657 he went to Paris, but in a short time the 
Duchesse de Montbazon was seized with a malignant fever. 
De Rancé hurried to her bedside, and the sounds of music and 
revelry are still ringing in our ears when we hear him pronounc- 
ing the solemn words, “ Not an instant to lose—death, repent- 
ance!” 

At length the scales had fallen from his eyes. “ There is no 
hope of your recovery,” he said to her, “and but little time; do 
not put off your reconciliation with God a single moment.” The 
third day of her illness, having procured the dying woman the 
last sacraments, he left the house in order to take a little rest, and 
returned towards evening. 

On his way up-stairs he met her son, M. de Soubise, who 
told him that his mother had just died. 

There was something so appalling in the swift end of a life in 
which the thought of death had never found a place, in the sud- 
den passing away of a soul in the midst of balls and {étes, of reck- 
lessness, and perhaps of worse still, that De Rancé was struck 
down to the earth as by a blow. 

He at once left Paris and shut himself up at Véretz. In his 
account of this period of his life he says that his mind was full 
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of darkness and confusion; that he wandered about his great, 
gloomy corridors a prey to grief, remorse, and desolation, alone 
with the terrible reproaches of his conscience. The world was 
as hateful to him now as it had been attractive before, and, look- 
ing back on the past, one horrible phantom after another rose up 
to paralyze him with fear. In how much he had sinned none but 
his confessors ever knew, but his repentance and heroic, life-long 
penance are matters of history. Here at Véretz he spent whole 
days in the forest, seeing and speaking to no one, and in the even- 
ing would sit plunged in reverie by the empty fire-place while 
the wind swept moaning through the trees in the park and rat- 
tled the window-frames. 

One day, sitting thus, he cried out with tears of repentance: 
“ O pauvre Abbé de Rancé, oi serais-tu maintenant, st tu ¢tats mort 
dans ce temps-la !” 

For three months he remained in this state of misery, then, 
taking with him one servant, and travelling in the simplest man- 
ner, so as to attract no attention, he returned to Paris and 
begged hospitality of the Fathers of the Oratory. Here he made 
a general confession of his whole life, after which he put himself 
for direction into the hands of Pére de Mouchy. That which 
caused him the most poignant regret was the unprepared and 
unworthy manner in which he had been used to offer Mass, and 
so intense was now his contrition for this that he imposed on 
himself the penance of abstaining from celebrating the Holy 
Sacrifice for six months. Then he consulted his director as to 
the kind of life he should adopt for the future, but the advice of 
the Pére de Mouchy that he should strive to render himself wor- 
thy of his holy calling only partially satisfied him. 

There was that in De Rancé prompting him to do greater 
things than these—an intense longing for something beyond; as 
yet he knew not what, much less could he define the want. The 
Oratorian referred him to several priests noted for their enlight- 
enment, but they were no help to him. 

By this time it had become known that he was in Paris, and 
one day two ladies of fashion having paid him a visit to invite 
him to return to their receptions, he began to feel that it would 
be dangerous for him to remain longer in such close proximity 
to his old haunts. All undecided as he was, he made up his mind 
to return to Véretz. 

At the Oratory he had put his conscience in order, but it did 
not seem likely that he would be helped on much further by the 
Pére de Mouchy, and on the road to Véretz he made a halt at 
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Port Royal in the hope that Arnauld d’Andilly might give him 
the key to his vocation, 

De Rancé’s connection with the Port-Royalists has been too 
persistently misrepresented by them not to need a word of ex- 
planation here. It is quite admissible that the Abbé de Rancé at 
this period was attracted by the severe and rigorous tone adopt- 
ed by the self-styled hermits of Port Royal, and by the long 
penances they prescribed, before it might be hoped that the sin- 
ner was reconciled to God. Nevertheless he never bartered 
away his liberty to them, and, in spite of all their advances and 
his esteem for M. d’Andilly, he never linked himself in any way 
to the Jansenists as a party. When a decision had to be made, 
and it became a question of showing his colors, he proved him- 
self to be what indeed he had ever been—a submissive and de- 
voted son of the Catholic Church. 

M. d’Andilly, however, was for a time the chosen director 
of De Rancé’s conscience, and the penitent corresponded with 
him from his retreat at Véretz. He consulted him as to the 
books he should read, as to his rule of life, and never left his 
solitude, even for the most indispensable journey, without first 
obtaining permission from Port Royal. This might have led 
to another Babylonian captivity. as dangerous as the toils of the 
world had been, for the Jansenists did all they could to maintain 
absolute power at Véretz. None but Jansenistic priests and Jan- 
senistic books were admitted.there. But this state of things only 
lasted as long as De Rancé chose that it should last. He was 
no more pledged to Jansenism than he was to Quietism, and the 
more the Arnaulds strove to tighten the reins the more did 
De Rancé show himself to be independent of them. Still, even 
when he broke away from their direction, he continued for a long 
time to keep up cordial relations with M. d’Andilly, and it was 
not till much later that he began to perceive the real spirit of 
hostility to the church which animated the party. 

Three years had passed away since the death of Mme. de 
Montbazon, and the life at Véretz, hidden as it was, full of 
pious aspirations, of study, and of good works, began to seem too 
luxurious toa mind thirsting for penance and a deeper, holier soli- 
tude. It was a life worthy of a Greek philosopher, but scarcely 
one to satisfy a penitent such as De Rancé. He consulted the 
Bishop of Chalons on the subject of giving up his benefices, and 
was told that he could not lawfully retain them. 

The Jansenists made one more effort to influence him and 
to allay his scruples, but without success. There were to 
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be no more half-measures, and, above all, there should be no 
sophistry. 

It would lead us far beyond the scope of this paper were we 
to follow De Rancé through all the difficulties he encountered 
from his family and from others before he was allowed to di- 
vest himself of all his benefices save one, to effect the sale of 
his beloved Véretz, to make over his houses in Paris to the 
hospital of the Hérel-Dieu, to distribute his fortune among the 
poor, and to retire to La Trappe. Nor, interesting as the study 
would be, may we follow him through the mazes he had to 
thread from the moment when he exclaimed with horror, “ JZ07, 
me faire frocard/” at the bare suggestion of his becoming a monk, 
to the moment when we see him, stripped of all his pride, humbly 
craving admission at the novitiate of Perseigne. 

His first plan was to go for a time to La Trappe—the one 
abbey he had retained—and there establish some kind of reform. 
As yet any idea of taking the religious habit was as remote from 
his intention as it had been in the days of his worldly life. He 
was still in doubt as to the future, a desert in which to pray 
being his only desire. But he was still commendatory abbot of 
this monastery, and the very title was a mark of corruption. 

For more than a century the abbots of the Cistercian monas- 
tery of La Trappe had been ecclesiastics living in the world, 
recognizing no obligations in return for the revenues which the 
abbey was bound to make over to them. 

It will be easily imagined that such an irregularity could not 
have taken place without serious detriment to the monks, who 
by degrees came to have nothing of their state but the name and 
the habit. In 1662 La Trappe was virtually a ruin. The divine 
office had long ceased to be recited, the doors of the monastery 
were allowed to remain open day and night, the cloisters were 
accessible to men and women of the world, and the filthy con- 
dition into which the house had fallen was only equalled by that 
of the church. The walls of the sacred edifice were crumbling 
away, the pavement was unsafe, the roof let the rain in, and the 
altars were in a deplorable and unseemly state. 

It was comparatively easy to remedy these material evils, but 
the reform of the monks themselves was a task that needed all De 
Rancé’s firmness, patience, and courage. Not only would they 
listen to none of his remonstrances, but they even threatened to 
take his life if he did not abandon his plans of reform. They had 
degenerated into little else but a band of lawless brigands, the 
terror of the country around. Crimesof every sort lurked in the 
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shadow of their forests; robbers and assassins took refuge within 
the very walls of the sanctuary. 

The difficulties to be overcome before even the first principles 
of religious life were re-established in the community would have 
daunted a spirit less determined than De Rancé’s, for neither 
entreaties, menaces, nor exhortations were of any avail. His 
friends besought him to have some regard for his own safety, and 
to abandon a task that seemed hopeless from the beginning. But 
these motives were not likely to have much weight with De 
Rancé, and when he had exhausted all other resources he ap- 
pealed to the king. 

If the monks of La Trappe had lost all fear of God, they had 
a most craven fear of Louis XIV., and this step of their abbot’s 
produced an instantaneous result. Their threats gave way to the 
humblest submission, and De Rancé at once profited by the favor- 
able moment to put the monastery into the hands of the Cister- 
cians of the Strict Observance. Six religious were sent from 
Perseigne to introduce the Reform, the old monks, also six in 
number, obtaining permission to live within the precincts of the 
monastery, or to retire altogether on a pension of four hundred 
livres each. 

Thus, then, was the first step gained; the second led the abbot 
himself into a new path. For months he had been living the life 
of a Cistercian in all its austerity, and with the practice of re- 
ligious life his aversion to the religious habit gradually vanished. 
The old repugnance had now and again to be combated, but dur- 
ing these months of struggle it had become clearer and clearer to 
him that the solitude to which he felt himself called was none 
other than the solitude of La Trappe. His final resolve was taken 
one day after Mass, during his thanksgiving, while the monks 
were singing Sext in the office of the Blessed Virgin. Suddenly 
the words of the psalm fell like rays of light into his soul: Qu 
confidunt in Domino, sicut mons Sion: non commovebitur in eternum: 
gut habitat in Jerusalem. 

The news that the Abbé de Rancé, the learned doctor of the- 
Sorbonne, the cultivated man of letters, the luxury-loving world-. 
ling, was about to put on the humble habit of St. Bernard and 
bury himself in a living tomb for the rest of his days, was a scan- . 
dal to his friends in the world. The consent of the king for 
transforming the abbey 2 commendam into an abbey regular had , 
been obtained, and De Rancé had already begun his novitiate at 
Perseigne, before many would believe in the miracle. Even the. 
vicar-general of the Reform could hardly credit the seriousness. 
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of his intention when he applied to him for admission into the 
order. But to all his objections De Rancé replied: “It is true I 
am a priest, but I have lived in a manner unworthy of my office ; 
I have possessed several abbeys, but instead of being a father to 
my religious | have squandered their goods and the patrimony 
of the Crucifix. I am a doctor, but | am ignorant of the very 
alphabet of Christianity.” The year of the novitiate was passed 
in the exercise of the most humble offices. No work, however 
repugnant to nature, seemed hard to him when performed in the 
light of fraternal charity and expiation for past sins. His favorite 
maxim was this: “ The higher a man is placed in authority over 
others, the more should he humble himself in the spirit of charity 
to those under him.” There were two breaks, however, in this 
year of novice life, the one occasioned by a severe illness brought 
on by his excessive austerities ; the other was an order from the 
prior of Perseigne to proceed into Champagne and settle a dis- 
pute that had arisen between the relaxed members of a religious 
community and those who had voted for the Reform. 

On the 19th of June, 1664, the bulls authorizing the profession 
of the Abbé de Rancé arrived from Rome, and a day was fixed 
for the ceremony. But before finally binding himself by vows 
he announced solemnly that he saw nothing in the so-called Strict 
Observance approaching to the primitive Cistercian spirit, and 
that it was his intention to revive that spirit at La Trappe. The 
declaration was like a thunder-clap both to the prior of Perseigne 
and the vicar-general. They disapproved of any attempt to re- 
store the ancient order of things more completely than had been 
thought prudent in the Reform actually existing ; and yet in re- 
fusing to profess the Abbé de Rancé they saw that they would 
be depriving Citeaux of one who was perhaps destined to be its 
chiefest support and ornament in that century. After some de- 
liberation they replied that he would be at liberty to do the best 
he could with his own monastery ; but they were convinced that 
he would find no one to second him in his views, and that proba- 
bly, finding his plan impracticable, he would be content to aban- 
don it. De Rancé accordingly pronounced his vows (26th of 
June, 1664), and, after being consecrated abbot by Mgr. Plunket, 
Bishop of Ardagh, in Ireland, proceeded to take possession of La 
Trappe. 

It would have been impossible that a man so distinguished as 
De Rancé should have passed through this solemn crisis unnoticed 
by the world he was leaving behind him. The eyes of France 
were upon him, and friends and enemies were anxiously waiting 
to see what he would do. They had not towait long. The kind 
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of life introduced into La Trappe by the religious of the Strict 
Observance was not very austere. On fast-days they dined at 
eleven; a liberal collation was allowed, and silence was not very 
strictly observed. There was an hour’s recreation every day 
after dinner, and a walk once a week. The religious might still 
receive visits in the parlors. Soon, however, after the consecra- 
tion of their abbot, his fervor communicated itself to those around 
him; laxity gave way to a relish for penance, and his example 
was a keen incentive to the practice of every kind of mortifica- 
tion. 

By common consent of the religious fish ceased entirely to be 
an article of their food, eggs were only to be allowed in cases of 
sickness, meat was altogether prohibited except in serious mal- 
adies. Hitherto butter had been used in preparing the various 
dishes of vegetables on which they dined, but, the abbot having 
forbidden any butter to be put into his portion of food, the whole 
community followed his example. With regard to the rule of 
silence, De Rancé began by allowing his religious to speak once 
a day; then, as they were very careful to accuse themselves in 
chapter of every idle word that had escaped them, and of the 
least imperfection they had noticed in themselves or in each 
other, the penance he usually imposed for this kind of fault was 
to keep silence for several days together, thus preparing them 
for the perpetual silence he purposed to introduce among them. 
Then when they appeared ripe for such an austerity he de- 
creed: 

1. That the community being assembled, either in the re- 
fectory, the chapter-house, at conference, or elsewhere, no re- 
ligious should speak except to the superior presiding. 

2. That the religious should have no communication with 
each other, either by word of mouth, by letter, or by signs, and 
much less with individuals from without. 

It was decreed further that, to avoid every occasion for speak- 
ing, no two religious were to be together without necessity, 
and that a breach of this rule should be considered a breach of 
silence. 

This rule of silence came to be so strictly observed at La 
Trappe that the effect produced on the guests, always hospitably 
received there, was like the hush of some vast sanctuary in the 
desert. At the same time each monk was exhorted to open his 
heart to his superior as often as he felt the need, and the Abbé de 
Rancé was always ready to counsel, direct, and encourage his 
spiritual sons, like a kind father, almost with the tenderness of a 


mother. 
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Manual labor, such as ploughing, sowing, reaping, gardening, 
occupied three hours of the day, the monks going to their work 
in procession, one by one, headed by their abbot. 

But the life and soul of their austerities was the prayer and 
psalmody with which this desert place was incessantly vibrating. 
Our Lord’s command to “ pray without ceasing” was here carried 
out in full. 

Gregorian plain chant was the psalmody in use, and De Rancé 
brought it to such perfection that each word, each note seemed 
palpitating with life. It was as if angels had joined their voices to 
those of the monks to make them so plaintively sweet. At night, 
when they rose to sing Matins, their voices, welling up out of the 
darkness and the deep silence, swept through the great, dim 
arches of the church in strains of unearthly beauty. 

This picture of the white-robed penitents of La Trappe, bare- 
headed and with naked feet on the cold stones, making sweet 
melody in their hearts to God, is pleasanter to look upon than 
the picture with which we began, with all its pomp and splendor. 
Both belong to the past, but this lives on. 





A QUEEN. 


LET happy lovers sing the bliss of June, 

When with life’s sweetest chords earth keepeth tune, 
The growing year’s full maiden perfectness 

‘With untried heart and open hand to bless. 


Be mine October’s deeper grace to sing— 
Of golden sunshine daily shortening, 

Of empty nests and songs of summer stilled : 
With sense of loss each passing hour filled. 


Strong-armed and beautiful she comes, like one 
That holds the labor of her life undone 

So long as from deep fountain of her heart 
Life’s crimson currents on life’s errands start. 


To-day a queen ; her draperies of gold 
And royal scarlet falling fold on fold 
About the firm-shod feet so swift to move 
On womanly mission of untiring love. 
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Smiling she stands and softly sings to rest 
With gracious deeds the sorrow of her breast— 
The empty nests she never hath seen filled, 
June’s loving-cup before her coming spilled. 


In the sharp air the tired earth lies a-cold— 
Gently our queen lets fall her robe of gold: 
She heeds not chill nor loss of raiment fine. 
Her lessened shadow lets sun wider shine. 


She lights ’mid wreck the hazel’s trembling rays, 
For her blue gentians wait, ’mid untrod ways, 
The brown nuts ripen, and pale April flowers 
Awake to live the dream of summer hours: 


Late blossoming of violets her gift, 
Amid decay, the weary earth to lift 
To thought of joy beyond the dark to be— 
May’s tender grace her eyes shall never see. 


A queen to-day. To-morrow she shal] stand 
Rifled by rain and frost; her open hand, 
Save her sweet self, scarce holding any gift, 
Her scattered gold on whirling winds a-drift. 


So softly all the sky and sunlit hills 

And leafless woods her gracious presence fills : 
So life’s loss veiling with love’s tender art, 
Sweet lips betraying not heroic heart. 


To-day a queen with life at her behest ; 

After—of life and kingdom dispossessed. 

Wise spendthrift! whom all loss but readier finds 
To give her sunshine to warm wintry winds. 


To-morrow we shall look for her in vain," 
Though rest on perfect skies not any stain 

Of tears to tell of earth’s belovéd dead. 

Who love, shall feel their winsome mistress fled. 


Then, when upon November, naked, cold, 

St. Martin’s Summer spreads its cloak of gold, 
Soft we shall murmur: Lo! October's wraith 
That blessing brings beyond the gates of death. 
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“HAS ROME JURISDICTION?” 


I. 


SOME little time ago two articles appeared in the London 
Church Times under the above heading. The title is so singular, 
it possesses an air of such startling novelty, that the Catholic 
reader naturally pauses, if only in mere curiosity, to ascertain 
what new tactics can have prompted a question so foreign in its 
wording to the ordinary lingo of Protestant polemics, and particu- 
larly to that of the right wing of the Anglican High-Church party, 
which has always been credited with at least maintaining a re- 
spectful bearing towards the claims of the Catholic hierarchy as 
being the only source and foundation of theirown. Buta very 
cursory perusal of these articles will clear up the mystery and 
supply the solution of the riddle. Defeated at all points, routed 
along the entire line, their orders discredited, their sacraments 
exploded, their mimicry of Catholic worship and Catholic prac- 
tices proved a delusion and a snare by reason of its very barren- 
ness in producing any of those higher phases of the spiritual life 
without which elaborate ceremonial and orthodox views, even 
coupled with much of earnestness and refinement, are but as 
whited sepulchres, the Ritualists have at last reached that con- 
ventional straw which is represented as the final and but too de- 
ceptive refuge of a drowning man, and in very desperation cry 
out, regardless alike of their own hopeless condition in this re- 
spect and of the invulnerable position of those whom they attack: 
Has Rome Jurisdiction ? 

To us, who for long years have watched the progress of their 
gallant struggle for existence and recognition, there is something 
truly melancholy in this cry ; it is as the last and final challenge 
of a brave and vanquished people, driven from their fair low- 
lands and smiling pastures into some mountain fastness deemed 
by them impregnable, but in vain! The cohorts of ever-victo- 
rious Rome can follow them even there; her universal dominion 
and her invincible standards will and must make themselves re- 
spected per totam orbem terrarum, and the defiant shout of the 
defeated but heroic fugitives serves but as their death-cry. 

Just such is the feeling which possesses a Catholic convert on 
perusing the articles referred to. The very fact that at this late 
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hour every other question has been implicitly abandoned, as is 
proved by the adoption of this final subterfuge, is in itself a con- 
fession of defeat. We grant you, they say by implication, that 
Parker’s consecration was decidedly “ fishy”; we admit that the 
arguments in favor of one visible Rome-headed church as a ful- 
filment of our Lord’s promise, if only it can be shown to have a 
practical and real existence, are absolutely unanswerable, and 
that the idea is both comforting and assuring ; we know but too 
well that even the last grand effort of so redoubtable a champion 
of Anglo Catholicism as Dr. Littledale, in his Plax Reasons against 
joining the Church of Rome, has fallen flat and innoxious: but we 
have gone on too far and too long to surrender easily ; we must 
attack the enemy in his very acropolis, and prove—in our own 
unique way—that this boasted centre of unity and jurisdiction is 
but a phantom after all; that no jurisdiction can possibly flow 
from, or be rightfully claimed by, the Roman pontiff in conse- 
quence of the very simple fact—which we, alter three centuries of 
Anglo-Roman controversy, have been the first to discover—that 
there has been no canonical election to the Papacy possibly for a 
thousand years, nor fossible for about four hundred, and that 
“the Petrine line, if ever a reality,” in all probability “‘ ended in 
the tenth century.” Risuim teneatis, amict ? 

For ourselves, in sooth, we do not know whether to laugh or 
to cry! The witness of the church throughout all these centu- 
ries, the testimony of history, the recognition of the nations, the 
common sense of Catholic and Protestant Europe, all are to go 
to the wall in the presence of this latest discovery of the sages of 
Little Queen Street! There is no pope, and there has been no 
pope, possibly since the fourth century, probably since the tenth, 
certainly since the year 1484! 

The above astounding statements have been deliberately put 
forward not merely by the Church Times, but at still greater 
length by so grave and sober a periodical as the Church Quarterly 
Review ; put forward, moreover, with a flourish of trumpets evi- 
dently intended to convey the impression that Rome, the great 
opponent of Anglicanism, is once for all vanquished, her arrogant 
claims demolished, and her very superstructure undermined, 
little recking that their boastful shout, De/enda est Carthago, is but 
the presage of their own permanent immersion into the ocean of 
oblivion. 

Three distinct lines of argument are adduced by these periodi- 
cals as proving the non-existence of the Papacy, and consequently 
the downfall of the whole system of jurisdiction flowing there- 
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from ; all are professedly based upon the fundamental principles 
of Roman canon law. They are as follows: 

1. In the course of the tenth century, during a period of some 
sixty years, the Holy See was occupied by a series of usurpers 
infamous alike for the methods adopted to secure their elevation, 
and in their private lives both before and afterwards. This line 
of false pontiffs, which was ushered in by the violent deposition 
of the lawful pope, was maintained by simony, force, deception, 
and the machinations of three disreputable women, Theodora the 
elder and her daughters Theodora and Marozia. This period is 
termed by historians the 7uscan Domination, or, in the refined lan- 
guage of our Anglican contemporary, the scortocracy. The ar- 
gument in general is that, during this long series of invalidly- 
elected pontiffs, the race of validly-appointed cardinals must 
have died out, and that consequently at the end of this period, 
there being no legitimately-constituted body of papal electors, 
the papal office lapsed and came to an end. To make assurance 
still more sure, further instances of a somewhat similar nature 
are given in succeeding centuries. 

2. The second line of argument, to be adopted failing the 
one just exposed, may be best set forth in the zpsisstma verba of 
the article: 


“ But, in addition to the two huge gaps in the succession to which we 
have already drawn attention, there is another of an equally serious kind, 
and, on the principles of canon law, equally making that succession in- 
valid. We mean the seventy years’ residence of the popes at Avignon, 
from 1309 to 1379. It is canonically the duty of all bishops to reside in 
their sees, and it is on this very ground of the alleged residence of St. Peter 
at Rome for twenty-five years that the Roman Church claims him as Bishop 
of Rome rather than as Bishop of Antioch.” (Then follows a quotation 
from the Church Quarterly maintaining that just as St. Peter vacated the 
see of Antioch on his setting up his episcopal chair in Rome, so did Pope 
Clement V. cease to be Bishop of Rome and became simply Bishop of 
Avignon, concluding :) ‘‘ It is certainly startling, but no less true, the see of 
Rome was ipso facto void during the long residence of the popes at Avignon.” 


3. The third argument in favor of this novel theory consists 
in the difficulties connected with the great Schism of the West 
and the action of the Council of Constance. 

The writer of the first article in the Church Times commences 
‘by laying down the axiom, for which he claims the authority of 
Bellarmine, that a doubtfully valid pope is no pope at all; and in 
‘this category he places all cases of disputed elections—not merely 
‘those which he considers “ distinctly invalid elections ” (of which 
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more anon), but those in which the “ valid election of the suc- 
cessful candidate has never been fully proved.” 


“The cases of absolute nullity,” says the Church Quarterly, “admitting 
of no dispute, are these: Intrusion by some external influence, without 
any election by the constituency ; election by those who are not qualified 
to elect ; simony, and antecedent ineligibility of certain definite kinds. The 
cases of highly probable nullity are those of heresy, whether manifest or 
secret, and whether previous to or after election to the Papacy.” 


This short quotation is sufficient to afford a plan of the cam- 
paign, the details of which simply consist in applying to concrete 
instances the principles here laid down in the abstract. The 
names of about thirty popes, reigning during the tenth, eleventh, 
thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, are either 
mentioned or referred to in the course of these two articles as 
having been doubtful or invalid. The Church Quarterly, observes 
the writer, swells the list to yet larger proportions : 


“The names reach from Victor I., A.D. 193, to Leo X., A.D. 1513; and 
within that period, out of the two hundred and three occupants of the 
papal throne, we find twenty-seven popes whose elections were certainly 
invalid according to Roman canon law, and thirty-one probably invalid— 
fifty-eight in all. The causes of the legal flaws in the several cases are as 
follows: Heresy, eight; probable simony, three; intrusion and simony, 
four; intrusion, seventeen; simony, four; disputed election, nine; doubt- 
ful election, ten; irregular election, one; invalid election, two.” 


It is claimed that none of the disavowed anti-popes are in- 
cluded in this catalogue, and that the “ compiler of this most for- 
midable list gives the documentary authority for the statement 
which he makes.”” As we have not the Church Quarterly Review 
before us, we must content ourselves with examining, as far as 
space will permit, a few specimens of the instances adduced by 
the Church Times—and, indeed, they will be amply sufficient. 
Nor is it necessary to dwell at length upon each of them; for, in 
spite of the minute, one might almost say hair-splitting, subdi- 
visions above quoted, we shall see that one and the same reply 
will serve for most of them. 

The writer commences with the year 903, in which he states 
that Pope Leo V., having reigned only about six weeks, was im- 
prisoned by one Christopher, his own chaplain, who usurped the 
apostolic throne for himself. He was expelled by the infamous 
Sergius III., the paramour of Marozia, wife of Alberic, Marquis 
of Camarino.* 


* As regards Sergius III., two of his contemporaries, Flodoard of Rheims and John the 
Deacon, give quite a different account of his character, describing him as virtuous, pious, and 
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“It was under his auspices,” according to the Church Quarterly, “that 
the infamous triad of courtesans, the two Theodoras and Marozia, obtained 
the influence which enabled them to dispose several times of the papal 
crown. They, or Alberic of Spoleto, son of Marozia, nominated to the 
Papacy Anastasius III., Lando, John X., Leo VI., Stephen VII., John XL, 
Martin III.,* Agapitus II., and John XIL., the last of whom, a mere boy at 
the time of his intrusion, was deposed for various atrocious crimes by a 
synod convened by the Emperor Otho I. in A.D. 963. The whole series, as 
Baronius declares, consisted of false pontiffs, having no right to their 
office either by election or by the subsequent assent of the electors.” 


In the second article the actual quotation from the Azuals of 
Cardinal Baronius is given in the following translation, which we 
have collated with the original, and find, as the reader will see, to 
be substantially correct : 








“ What was then the semblance of the Holy Roman Church? As foul 
as it could be ; when harlots, superior in power as in profligacy, governed at 
Rome, at whose will sees were transferred, bishops were appointed, and— 
what is horrible and awful to say—their paramours were intruded into the 
see of Peter: false fontiffs who are set down in the catalogue of Roman 
pontifis merely for chronological purposes; for who can venture to say 
that persons thus shamefully intruded by such courtesans were legitimate 
Roman pontiffs ? No mention can be found of election or subsequent con- 
sent on the part of the clergy. All the canons were buried in oblivion, the 
decrees of the popes stifled, the ancient traditions put under ban, and the 
old customs, sacred rights [szc], and former usages in the election of the 
chief pontiff were quite abolished. Mad lust, relying on worldly power, 
thus claimed all as its own, goaded on by the sting of ambition. Christ 
was then in a deep sleep in the ship, when the ship itself was covered by 
the waves and the great tempests were blowing. And, what seemed worse, 
there were no disciples to wake him with their cries as they slept, for all 
were snoring. You can imagine as you please what sort of priests and dea- 
cons were chosen as cardinals by these monsters ” t (Azz., 912, Vili.) 


The reader will by this time have gained a tolerable insight 
into the bent of the argument. It is throughout an argumentum 


zealous ; while the epitaph on his tomb represents him as ‘‘an excellent pastor, beloved by all 
classes.” (Cf. Alzog, vol. ii. p. 293.) 
* Called also Marinus II. 
+ The original of this remarkable passage runs as follows: Que tunc facies sancte Eccle- 
sie Romane ? Quam fcedissima, cum Romz dominarentur potentissimz aque ac sordidis- 
simz meretrices ? Quarum arbitrio mutarentur sedes, darentur Episcopi, et quod auditu hor- 
Nf rendum et infandum est, intruderentur in sedem Petri earum amasii, pseudo pontifices, qui non 
| sint nisi ad consignanda tanta tempora in catalogo Romanorum pontificum scripti. Quis enim 
a scortis hujusmodi intrusos sine lege, legitimos dicere posset Romanos fuisse pontifices ? Nus- 
quam cleri eligentis vel postea consentientis aliqua mentio, canones omnesque pressi silentio, 
} decreta pontificum suffocata, proscripte antique traditiones, veteresque in eligendo Summo Pon- 
rh tifice consuetudines, sacrique ritus et pristinus usus prorsus extincti. Sic vindicaverat omnia 
1 sibi libido, seculari potentia freta, etc. (Aamales Ecclesiastict, tom. x. anno 912, viii. Pp. 577. 
i Ed. Venetiis, mpccxt.) 
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ad hominem, based professedly “upon the principles of Roman 
canon law.” The “ pseudo-papacy” of the present day is to be 
convicted, like the wicked servant in the Gospel, out of its own 
mouth and by the testimony of its stanchest adherents ; Bellar- 
mine is to be cited as a witness “ that a doubtful pope is to be 
esteemed as not a pope,” and the inference will be drawn that 
such false’ popes could of course themselves, throughout this 
long period of sixty-odd years, create “ none but invalid clerical 
electors.” Thus the whole edifice of “ ultramontane Romanism ” 
is to be brought clattering down like the walls of Jericho; popery, 
that old bugbear of “our pure reformed church,” is shown to be 
but a distended bladder after all; the bladder is pricked—so/vun- 
tur tabule risu—and Anglicanism remains master of the situation! 

Well, hardly! We trust that we are not hard-hearted, and a 
man must be callous indeed who could, without a qualm, attempt 
to turn the laugh against those who have thus mapped out their 
plans for the destruction of the Papacy with such winning com- 
placency ; but the interests of truth are paramount, and we trust 
that before laying down the pen we shall be able to show clearly 
that the truth in the present instance, both as regards the real 
nature of all these transactions, the genuine history of the times, 
and the true principles of canon law, has been grossly violated. 

To begin at the beginning: The opening scene of lawlessness 
and violence which represents Leo V. as being imprisoned by 
Christopher, a priest of that pontiff’s household, who usurps the 
see of Rome for himself, has for centuries been a matter of con- 
troversy. So far as we know, the earliest writer who records 
these supposed events is Vincent of Beauvais in the thirteenth 
century, who is followed by Platina in the fifteenth, and subse- 
quently by many others, among whom is the illustrious Cardinal 
Baronius himself. But surely these authorities come very late, 
and are scarcely deserving of much credit in the presence of the 
fact that Luitprand, Bishop of Cremona, a contemporary of these 
very events and a bitter and extravagant denouncer of the cor- 
ruptions of the Papacy in his time,* is entirely silent upon the 
point. Nor is his the only voice we should have expected to hear 
raised in lamentation over so great an evil; we have other con- 
temporaneous historians whose reputation for accuracy and im- 
partiality is of a far higher order, such as Flodoard, or Frodoard, 

* Of this writer the Abbé Fleury (a favorite with Anglicans) says: ‘‘ Le style de Luitprand 
temoigne plus d’esprit et d’érudition, que de jugement. I] affecte d’une maniére puerile de mon- 
trer qu’il se avoit le grec. Il méle souvent des vers a sa prose; il est partout extrémement pas- 
sioné, chargeant les uns d’injures, les autres de louanges et de flatteries” (Fleury, H#stoire Ecclé- 
stastigue, vol. viii, book lvi. No, 22), 
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acanon of Rheims, and John the Deacon, the former of whom sim- 
ply records the death of Leo and the subsequent accession soon 
afterwards (mox) of Christopher.* The testimony of these con- 
temporary writers is corroborated by others who, although liv- 
ing some centuries afterwards, were anterior to the earliest au- 
thority on the other side—viz., Peter Mallius, who flourished in 
the twelfth century, an anonymous writer of Salerno of the same 
period, and Leo of Ostia in the succeeding century. Neither of 
these authors know anything of these deeds of violence which are 
supposed to have ushered in what has been called the Tuscan 
Domination ; and, dark as that period may have been and prob- 
ably was, utterly unfitted as some of the occupants of the papal 
throne undoubtedly were for -their sublime office, we must not, 
however, allow things to be represented as worse than they in 
reality were, nor admit, in such a discussion and with such issues 
at stake, aclass of evidence coming far too late and based upon 
foundations much too slender to support such a superstructure. 
Nor, when the evidence is duly weighed, do the charges against 
several of the other popes in this category appear to be any more 
worthy of credence. More than one of these “ monsters ”—Ser- 
gius III., Anastasius II]., Lando, John X., Leo VI., Stephen 
VIII. (VIL), John XI., Leo VII., Stephen VIII. ([X.), Martin 
III. (Marinus [I.), Agapitus [1., and John XII.—given in the list 
of the Church Times, turn out to be respectable and blameless men. 
Anastasius III. and Leo VI. were distinguished for integrity and 
zeal for reform. Even of Sergius III., “infamous ” though he be 
in the eyes of the Church Times, there is much to be said. He 
appears neither to have been invalidly elected nor to have shown 
himself a monster of iniquity. Almaricus Angerius, an ancient 
chronicler whose writings are preserved by Muratori, thus re- 
cords the event: 


“Sergius III.,a Roman and the son of one Benedict, succeeded the 
aforesaid intruder Christopher éy canonzcal election, and became the hun- 
dred and twenty-seventh pope after St. Peter.” t 


The testimony of Flodoard is still more emphatic. Speaking 


_ of his return from exile, he says: 


“ Thence returned Sergius, who, though long since elected to the high- 
est dignity, had been driven away into exile, and for seven long years re- 
mained concealed as a fugitive. Recalled from hence dy the suffrages of the 
people, he is consecrated to the exalted office once before awarded to him. 


*Flodoard, Vite Romanorum Pontificum, apud Muratori, Rerum Italicarum Scriptores. 
t Ibidem, 
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On the accession of this pontiff, the third of the name, the entire world en- 
tered upon a period of happiness lasting seven years.” * 


The witness of Luitprand, upon whom Baronius mostly de- 
pends, against this pontiff, is in open conflict with the most an- 
cient and authentic records. It was not, as Luitprand asserts, in 
opposition to Formosus that he had been set up as anti-pope, but 
to John IX.;+ he was called back to Rome, not, as that historian 
maintains, by the arms of Albert of Tuscany, but, as we have 
seen, by the voice of the Roman people themselves, and by them 
elected to the Apostolic See;{ it was not he but Stephen VII. 
who offered shameful indignities to the dead body and to the 
memory of Formosus; not he but Duke Alberic of Spoleto 
was the father of John IX. It must be borne in mind in this 
connection that Luitprand was a partisan writer of intensely 
Germanic tendencies, who spared no opportunity of defaming 
the Italians, and the Tuscan court in particular. When, there- 
fore, we find the assertions of a chronicler of this description 
conflicting with all other contemporaneous authorities, and par- 
ticularly with one so grave and impartial as Flodoard, § we may 
safely refuse to accept the charges as in any way proved. 

Space forbids us to continue this investigation in detail with 
reference to each of the succeeding pontiffs on the list, or we 
might show that even John X.,a relative of Theodora the elder, 
was not without apologists in his own day, who, though person- 
ally opposed to him, admitted his good qualities, while Flodoard 
speaks in terms of praise of his government both of the arch- 
bishopric of Ravenna and of the Apostolic See. And if we are 
forced to admit that one or two in this series, especially the pon- 
tiff who closes the number—the youthful debauchee, John XII.— 
were a disgrace to the church, no argument can be deduced there- 
from prejudicial to the existence of the Papacy or the survival of 
its jurisdiction. The unmeasured terms in which Baronius, as 
we have seen, declares that there was nowhere any mention of 

*Ibidem. ‘Sergius inde redit, dudum qui lectus ad arcem 

Culminis, exsilio tulerat rapiente repulsam : 

Qui profugus latuit septem volventibus annis. 
Hinc populi remeans precibus, sacratur honore, 
Pridem adsignato, quo nomine tertius exit 
Antistes : Petri eximia quo sede recepto 

Presule gaudet orans annis septe amplius orbis,”’ 

+ Flodoard, De Rom. Pont. Epitaph Sergii III. 

tIbidem et Johan. Diac. De Eccl, Lateran. 

§ The Abbé Blanc, in his Cours d@’Histoire Eccléstastigue, vol. i. p. 703, says: ‘‘ Les cri- 


tiques s’accordent a reconnaitre dans Flodoard, a un degré éminent, les qualités, qui concilient a 
Phistorien la confiance, et dans ses ecrits la source la plus pure pour tous les faits dont ila 


parlé,” 
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election by the clergy or of subsequent consent, which contains 
the pith of the argument adduced by the Church Times, has been 
shown from contemporary authorities, as regards the first instance 
(Sergius III.), to have been incorrect ; and drawn, as all his infor- 
mation was, from the jaundiced and untrustworthy pages of Luit- 
prand, we may reasonably suppose that he may have been equally 
misled as to the rest. 

But let us waive the point. Let us admit to the full the alle- 
gations of Luitprand and Baronius, and go so far as to grant to 
the Church Times that all these twelve popes were invalidly elect- 
ed, or even not elected at all, but were thrust by crime, force, 
bribery, cajolery,and deception into the papal throne through 
means of that clique over which the courtesan Theodora and her 
daughters reigned supreme; does the consequence drawn by the 
articles under review legitimately follow? Are we driven to con- 
clude that, the see of Peter having been in reality vacant for such 
a lapse of time, the succession of pontiffs necessarily came to an 
end by reason of the extinction of the only electoral body capa- 
ble of perpetuating it? The Catholic, of course, with our Lord’s 
promise before his eyes and divine faith in his heart, will only 
smile at this question; but we are not dealing with Catholics. 
Our object is to expose, if possible, to those sincere and well- 
meaning seekers after truth whom the sophistries and misstate- 
ments of such articles as those we are discussing may stagger and 
upset, that the only merit possessed by these specious composi- 
tions lies in the coolness of assumption; that we are not in the 
slightest degree alarmed at their high-handed and aggressive 
tone; that we are perfectly willing to meet them on their own 
ground, to accept their challenge, and to prove that, upon “the 
fundamental principles of Roman canon law” and of Catholic 
theology, their fusilade against the Papacy is as futile as it is 
absurd. Caesarem appellasti? Ad Cesarem ibis! 

Our reply, therefore, to the assertion that the see of Peter 
must have been vacant through all these years on account of the 
invalidity of the election of each succeeding pontiff, is simply 
this: The invalidity or nullity of the canontcal election in each and 
all of these cases was remedied by the subsequent and ultimate assent, 
recognition, and acceptance of the entire church. 

That this is so we shall proceed to prove by unimpeach- 
able authorities. 

The entire argument of the Church Times is based upon the 
assumption that, inasmuch as under the present organization of 
the church the Roman cardinals constitute the elective body, 
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when a vacancy occurs in the Papacy, should no legitimately- 
appointed college of cardinals be in existence, no pope can be 
elected, at all events until the privilege of electing has been for- 
mally withdrawn from the cardinals and placed in other hands. 
And so, failing any such formal revocation during the interval 
which has elapsed between the accession of Sergius III. and the 
present time, the sovereign pontificate, wanting a legitimate body 
of electors, has been zso facto vacant. 

To this argument we might reply that it is exceedingly im- 
probable that the election of the pontiffs was at this early date 
confined to the cardinals, but was still in the hands of the Roman 
clergy and people, in which case the plea of our contemporary 
falls to the ground at once. There is, however, some contro- 
versy upon this point, more, indeed, in the direction of a later 
than an earlier period for the introduction of the change,* and 
we will therefore cede the point. We may also pass over the 
assumption (for we doubt very much whether the Church Times 
has had the time or the materials for verifying the statement) 
that a// the cardinals who had been appointed before the year 
903 were dead in 963, the year of the deposition of John XII. and 
the introduction of a line of reforming German pontiffs. Con- 
sidering the early age at which many youthful scions of noble 
families were admitted to the most exalted dignities in those de- 
generate times, it is quite within the range of possibility that 
some of the original electors might have been living. But be 
this as it may, granting that they had all passed away, granting, 
too, what is merely another assumption on the part of our con- 
temporary, that not a single one of all these twelve popes was 
validly elected, does the conclusion of that journal legitimately 
follow upon those principles of canon law to which it appeals? 

The great canonist Ferraris treats of a cognate question 
which has a distinct bearing upon the matter under review—viz., 
the difficulty that might arise in the improbable contingency of 
all the cardinals dying during the conclave. He says: 


“Tf all the cardinals (which may God avert !) should die before the papal 
election has been consummated, theologians are not agreed upon whom 
the right of electing the pontiff should fall. Many assert that in sucha 


* Some authorities place it as late as 1562 under Pius IV., others in 1160 during the pon- 
tificate of Alexander III. The earliest date would appear to be 1059 (almost at the end of the 
period under review), when Nicholas II. held a council at Rome, thus described by Natalis Alex- 
ander: ‘‘ Nicolaus II. . . . Romz concilium habuit anno MLIX., cui CxIII. episcopi interfuere. 
Eadem synodus . . . decretum de Romani pontificis electione edidit, statuens ut vacante sede car- 
dinales episcopi convenirent, de electione tractaturi, assumptisque secum clericis cardinalibus, 
communibus suffragiis pontificem eligerent, etc.” (tom. vii, p. 12). 
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contingency the right would devolve upon the canons of the Lateran 
Basilica, whose church is, in the strictest sense, the pope’s cathedral as 
bishop of the city and of the world; and some regard this opinion as very 
safe and probable. Others hold that this right would be vested in an 
cecumenical council, because the pope is pastor not only of the city of 
Rome but of the universal church. Others maintain that it pertains to 
the patriarchs.” * 


We quote these words of this illustrious canonist, not as hav- 
ing an immediate bearing upon the case under discussion, but 
because they distinctly show that “ upon the fundamental princi- 
ples of canon law ”’ the absence of a body of cardinal electors, even 
under the present constitution of the church, is no bar to the 
filling-up of the vacancy which may be provided for in various 
other duly-recognized ways. Schmalzgrueber, however, an au- 
thority of no less weight, gives a solution directly to the point, 
and entirely sweeps away the contention of the Church Times. 
He says: 


“ Question 8. Whether the pope becomes truly such immediately on his 
election by the cardinals ? 

“ Resp. A distinction must be made as to whether the election were 
legitimate or otherwise. 

“Tf the Zatter, the election of the cardinals, since it is invalid, can confer 
no rights upon the elected. Hence the acceptance of the universal church 
must be waited for, which, should it supervene, zt w7// remedy the defect in 
the election invalidly made by the cardinals, if a condition required by 
human law alone be wanting; for the church cannot heal the defect of a 
condition required by the divine law.t But since, from the common con- 
sent of theologians, it is credible with d¢vine fatth that any pope, after he 
has been accepted as such by the universal church, is the true vicar of 
Christ and the successor of blessed Peter, there can be no danger of the 
church consenting to a pontiff who suffers from the defect of a condition 
required by the divine law.” f 


The rationale of this doctrine, which one would think would 
be palpable to all who profess to believe in the church’s indefec- 
tibility, is thus set forth by Suarez: 


“ Reply to the first argument in No.1. (The question proposed in the 
number referred to is— Whether we can be certain with the assent of fatth 
that such and such a man is the true pontiff and head of the church. The 
first argument is as follows: We have said that as, in order that a rule of 
faith should be of utility, it ought not only to be believed simply 2” confuso 
but also as something determined, and this presupposes an individual or 
something which we can behold with our eyes, and in this sense it is called 
visible ; so in the present instance we inquire whether in like manner the 


* Ferraris, vol. vii., Papa, art. i. No. 44. 
+ Such as heresy, the absence of reason, and so on, 
¢ Schmalzgrueber, Fus, Ecc/, Univ., lib. i. pars ii. tit. vi, No. 93. 
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true pontiff should be some visible and determined individual, so that we 
should not only believe that there is a supreme head in the church which 
has its seat at Rome, but also that he is such and such a man whom we 
behold with our eyes. This appears not to be so, since God has never re- 
vealed it.) To the first argument (here quoted) we reply that this is re- 
vealed by God in the same way that it is revealed that such and such an 
organization is the true church, whence, when he revealed that Peter is 
head of.the church, he equally revealed it in a general way concerning 
each of his successors, and all that is wanting is sufficient demonstration 
that this or that is contained under such and such revelation; but such 
demonstration is afforded by the universal testimony and approbation of 
the church, which fact is plainly set forth by the example of a similar case, 
for it does not appear that God ever revealed that the bishop of Rome 
rather than he of Alexandria is the sovereign pontiff, because this was 
never stated in express terms, but merely implied zz confuso when he re- 
vealed to St. Peter the dignity and perpetuity of his office, because such 
revelation manifests itself in, and has for its object, those bishops or their 
episcopate who hold the succession from Peter after that succession 
has been sufficiently demonstrated through the tradition and universal 
consent of the church; but seeing that it must be clearly manifest that 
sufficient demonstration has been given to place all under the obligation 
of assent, this demonstration appears to some to be offered when a 
rightly and duly elected and so veritable pontiff is set forth; and this, 
indeed, is all that is necessary in order that from the precept of obedience 
and charity we should be bound to obey such a pontiff, and that no one 
should rightly be able to disjoin himself from him without schism ; never- 
theless, speaking as we do on the present occasion concerning the assent 
of faith, the demonstration will not, perhaps, be sufficiently sure until it be 
made morally certain that he has been accepted by the whole church and 
is in peaceful possession of his primatial dignity, and so can place all the 
faithful under the obligation of believing whatever he defines; for zn” such 
case tt ¢s most certainly to be believed that the universal church cannot fall into 
error in so grave a matter as would be a mistake regarding the living rule of 
Satth, such an error being tantamount to an error in the faith ttself.” * 


Hence it is very clear that no such calamity as that imagined 
by the Church Times can ever overtake the church of Christ. 
He founded it upon a rock—the rock of Peter t—and placed in 
Peter’s see that centre of unity which was throughout all time 
to be the basis and foundation, the radix et matrix, of that visible: 
oneness by means of which his church should be unmistakably. 
distinguished from surrounding sects; and since any aggregation: 
of beings endowed with free-will is liable to become the subject: 
of disagreement and division, he placed that centre of unity in: 

* Suarez, De Fide, disp. x. sect. v. No. 6. 

+ Tertullian, De Prescript., c. 22, Origen, Jz Exod., hom, v. No, 4, tom. ii, p. 145 
Migne. St. Greg. Naz., Orat. xxxii. No. 18, p. 591, ed. Bened. Migne. St. Epiphanius, . 
Adv, Heres. (59), Nos. 7, 8, p. 500. St. Jerome, lib. iii. Comment in Matt. xvi., p..124. St. . 


Augustine, /z Ps, /xtx., n. 4. 
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one man, the occupant of Peter’s see. Were it possible that by 
the malice of the devil or the wickedness of man, through the 
violence of tyrants or the intrigues of harlots, that office should 
cease to exist, the church of Christ would have been shattered 
to its foundations, the rule of faith destroyed, the light shining in 
the darkness extinguished, and the gates of hell would have pre- 
vailed against the kingdom of God. This we, as Catholics, know 
cannot be, and those who pretend to argue with us on Catholic 
principles ought in justice to acknowledge this fact. 

So much, then, for the line of popes who occupied St. Peter’s 
chair during the * Tuscan Domination.” In the next century, says 
the Church Times, “we have another series of intruding popes, 
who secured their position by simony—viz., Benedict VIII., John 
XIX., Benedict 1X., and Gregory VI., covering” a period of 
“thirty-four years.”’ Of course,in view of what we have already 
shown regarding the revalidation of all such questionable elec- 
tions by the subsequent assent of the church, it would avail 
nothing were our contemporary able to prove its assertion relat- 
ing to these pontiffs—an attempt from which it wisely refrains. 
Of Benedict VIII. Natalis Alexander says emphatically that “ he 
succeeded to Sergius IV. by canonical election” (“ Sergio IV. 
canonica electione successit Benedictus VIII.”)* The same historian 
does, indeed, assert of John XIX., or XX., that he secured the 
Apostolic See by a large pecuniary expenditure, but he does so 
on the authority of a contemporary chronicler, Glaber, who is 
acknowledged as having been biassed, while the contrary is most 
plainly implied in a letter addressed to that pontiff by St. Ful- 
bert, Bishop of Chartres. It is, on the other hand, admitted on 
all sides that the youthful profligate Benedict 1X. was elected 
through the bribery of his father, Alberic of Tuscany, and that 
his pontificate was a disgraceful episode in the annals of the 
Holy See; but he was a true pope: “Son autorité,” says Rohr- 
bacher, “fut reconnue et respectée par toute la terre.” + The 
last pope in the list surely nothing but the most inveterate odium 
theologicum would charge with thecrime of simony. The scandals 
connected with the life of Benedict IX. had become intolerable, 
and his evil example was producing a disastrous effect upon the 
morals and discipline of the clergy. To obviate these evils he 
was persuaded to resign and accept a pension of fifteen hundred 
livres. That this very moderate allowance was in no sense simo- 

* Natalis Alexander, tom. vii. p. 3. Ditmar, according to Rohrbacher, bears his testimony 


that Benedict was elected by a majority of the suffrages of the people. 
+ Rohrbacher, Vol. xiii. book Ixiii. p. 481. 
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niacal is proved by the fact, attested by St. Peter Damian at the 
time, that the early councils of the church had awarded as much to 
mere bishops on resigning their sees,* while the exalted personal 
character of Pope Gregory VI. himself, and the manifestly justi- 
fiable motives which prompted his action, render the accusation 
unworthy of notice. 





ALONG THE GREEN BIENNE. 


THE most delightful of all thoroughfares in the Jura are the 
rivers and streams that wind among the mountains, linking one 
beautiful valley with another. One of these water-courses is the 
Bienne—the wayward, freakish Bienne—which leads the traveller 
through a succession of charming valleys, amazing him at every 
turn with the varied and wonderful beauty of the landscapes. 
And there is no less variety of temperature. Winter and sum- 
mer are often found within a few hours of each other, affording 
great contrasts of vegetation and atmospheric phenomena. In 
one place the river pours through a wild, picturesque gorge over- 
hung by precipitous rocks, through which the wind rushes howl- 
ing, with frequent squalls of snow and hail; and the torrent, with 
emulous roar, dashes over huge rocks which beat the waters into 
a raging foam, and then, as if by magic, issues with many-tinted 
hues into a vernal region of richest green, radiant with the sun, 
girt by mountains, to be sure, but their bases are covered with 
vines, orchards, and gardens that give out a balmy fragrance de- 
licious to inhale. On every side a beautiful picture meets the 
eye. Mountains, woods, torrents, verdant glades, woodland 
chapels, little homesteads sheltered among fruit-trees and gar- 
dens, the solitude of the mountains, and the busy hum of the val- 
leys, by turn attract and charm the explorer. To wander on, 
day after day, through this maze of sylvan beauty, following the 
deep bends of 

“That many-winding river 


Between mountains, woods, abysses, 
A paradise of wildernesses,” 


is the very height of enjoyment to the lover of mountain scenery. 
We came upon the Bienne just where its clear green waters 


* Darras, vol. ii. p. 59. 
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unite, as if reluctantly, with the blue current of the Ain, a little 
north of Mt. Oliferne of legendary fame. Here, at the meeting of 
the waters, stands the village of Condes—so called from a Celtic 
word signifying confluence—a little back from the capricious 
stream to escape its frequent inundations, its soil full of Roman 
and Celtic remains. Overlooking it is a votive chapel on the tip 
of a fang-like prominence called a mo/ard, greatly frequented by 
the river boatmen, who annually celebrate here the festival of St. 
Nicholas with picturesque effect. Standing around are the dru- 
idical heights of Mt. Beauregard, the Montagne du Solier, and 
other purple peaks, which at dawn and sunset are lit up with floods 
of living fire, as if once more aflame in honor of the god Belenus. 

At Jeurre the valley grows broader, the gloom disappears, 
the sharp gray cliffs give place to gentler slopes—vine-wreathed 
—along the grassy meadows. Everything is fresh and verdur- 
ous. The Bienne, no longer pent up, is left free to follow its 
frolicsome instincts, which the people, even in remotest times, 
feared so much as to erect their dwellings for the most part 
above its reach. Pensive willows and stately poplars border the 
stream, which goes rippling merrily along in tune with the boat- 
men, whose cheery songs may be heard echoed on every side— 
here, by the washerwomen bleaching their clothes along the ver- 


‘dant banks ; beyond, by the goat-herds on the heights; and not 


unfrequently by the stern, cloud-capped mountains themselves. 
The latter, in receding, put off some of their gloom. Soft, ghost- 
like flecks of mist disappear among the pines on the upper ridges. 
The sun lights up the glades below, where graze the herds. And 
great patches on the nether slopes are covered with beneficent 
chestnuts and broad-spreading beeches beneath which the rustic 
Tityrus might still practise his lay, “recubans sub tegmine fagi,” 
after the good old bucolic fashion. Forsaken towers lend a mel- 
ancholy interest to the sharpest peaks, and higher feelings are 
awaktned by legendary chapels with villages piously gathered 
around them. Lézat, for instance, is perched on the top of a 
steep mount, overlooking a narrow gorge through which the 
Bienne dashes swiftly along between tall, jagged cliffs and pre- 
cipitous mountains, the sides of which are beautifully draped 
with soft moss and graceful, palm-like fronds, kept vividly green 
by the oozing moisture of the rocks. 

Further on the river is overhung by the village of La Mou- 
ille, on the side of a cone, the very apex of which is crowned by 
the church of St. Eustache—a saint dear to hunters and foresters. 
This is one of the most ancient churches along the Bienne, and 
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in early times the mountaineers were summoned to the Christian 
mysteries, as at Coldres and other places in the Jura, by the light- 
ing of fires. And at the most solemn part of the rite a fresh illu- 
mination was usually kindled for the benefit of those unable to 
attend by reason of infirmity. The porch of this church affords a 
view remarkable for its extent and wild beauty. 

A little to the north is another peak, on the top of which is 
the church of St. Isidore, patron of husbandmen, shaded by two 
immense lindens—the tree of the resurrection. And not far off, 
on a lofty plateau overlooking the Bienne, stands Longchaumois 
(a named derived from chaume, a coarse grass of these mountains), 
a town of only fifteen hundred inhabitants, though so ancient as 
to be mentioned in a cartulary of King Lothaire in 855. It is 
peopled with herdsmen, hunters, wood-choppers, fur-dressers, 
carvers, lapidaries, etc., who are grave, intelligent, and noted for 
their industry, like all the people in the Jura. Thestreetsare full 
of life and activity, and resonant with sonorous voices. Well- 
built stone houses bespeak the thrift and comfortable circum- 
stances of the owners, and the spacious, handsomely-ornamented 
Gothic church testifies to their piety. 

In this remote town was born Mannon, or Manno, the cele- 
brated monk of St. Oyan, whose reputation for learning induced 
Charles le Chauve to appoint him successor of Joannes Scotus 
Erigena as master of the Palatine school. But after the death of 
Louis le Bégue he returned to the abbey of St. Oyan, in whose 
peaceful solitude he composed his treatises on Plato and Aris- 
totle, which not long since were disinterred from the libraries of 
Holland. And it was here he died in the odor of sanctity about 
the year 880. 

In the neighborhood of Longchaumois linger many customs 
and beliefs handed down from Celtic times. Around the Fon- 
taine Laurent the witches and sorcerers of former days held their 
unholy sabbaths. The Ruisseau de la Givre, or Vouivre, is so 
called from the winged serpent famous in the Jura. The foun- 
tain of Trépiére (trots pierres) and the height of Mirbey are asso- 
ciated with druidical observances, as well as the monumental 
stone of the Borne des Sarrasins, and the Trou des Sarrasins, a 
deep cavern in the mountain-side where the people took refuge 
from the Moors of the eighth century. 

The Saracens have left many other traces in this region, such 
as the Vie (Via, or way) des Maures, the Champ Sarrasin, the 
Chateau Sarrasin, etc. And associated with their ravages is 
Maringa, a village on one of these mountains, which derives its 
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name from St. Marin, who, more than a thousand years ago, fled 
from Italy to escape the honors of the episcopate, and took refuge 
ina cave of this mountain, where he attained such power over 
the wild beasts that the very bears ministered to his wants. 
Hermit as he was, he took such a deep interest in the welfare of 
the peasants that when the country was invaded by the Saracens 
he came forth from his cell to intercede in their behalf. The 
enemy seized him and cast him into a fiery furnace, but he passed 
through the flames uninjured and was finally beheaded, and thus 
went to join the noble army of 


“ Martyrs crowned with heavenly meed.” 


It is in the legend of St. Marin the first mention is made of 
the ancient town of Moirans, which became the seat of a barony 
on whose escutcheon is a Saracen’s head, surmounted by the cross 
of St. Andrew—another reminiscence of the Moorish invasion. 
This town stands at the entrance of a narrow gorge between the 
Ain and the Bienne, and its former importance is shown by the 
ruins of two old castles on opposite heights which defended the 
pass and still bear the marks of more than one attack of the Swiss 
Calvinists. These religionists took special pleasure in ravaging 
the monastic lands of St. Claude, to which Moirans seems to have 
belonged at an early period, for the abbot of that monastery was 
obliged to mortgage his castle here in 1296 to André Chatard, 
lord-chatelain of Arbent. It was soon redeemed, however, and 
the town became a flourishing place under abbatial rule. There 
were weavers, dyers, tanners, carvers, turners, shoemakers, and 
other craftsmen, all of whom had their guilds. The abbot him- 
self came here from time to time to administer justice, followed 
by a train of dignitaries, both clerical and lay, which increased 
the life and consequence of the town. Standing on the highway 
of travel to Geneva, it carried on a brisk trade with the people of 
the neighboring valleys, especially at fair-times, and on market- 
days, and whenever the abbot held court here. But an end 
was put to all this prosperity by the Calvinists of the sixteenth 
century, who burned the mills, workshops, and farm-houses, 
destroyed the crops, laid waste the lands, and carried off the 
flocks and herds. A more pleasant recollection is that of the 


benign St. Frangois de Sales, whose statue near the presbyiere 


points out the house where he lodged in his apostolic courses 


through the Jura. 
The country around Moirans was once covered with druidical 


forests, and the stones of the Champ Dolent remind one of the 
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menhirs of Dolent in Brittany. It is a place full of folk-lore and 
tales of fairies and fabulous animals, such as the Drack and the 
Cheval Blanc—a pale phantom-horse that haunts the old mill at 
Moirans. And there are many Celtic monuments around Lect, 
which stands on the side of a mountain at the south. In full view 
of the old church of St. Pierre is “a dismal cirque of Druid 
stones,” several of which are still erect ; and there is a mysterious 
passage or aisle on a cliff, walled in by great blocks of stone, to 
which you ascend by a flight of steps hewn in the rock. This 
now bears the name of the “ Fairies’ Baume” or Cavern, though 
suggestive of giants rather than of fairies. 

Other places in this vicinity have names more pleasant to the 
Christian ear, such as the Combe St. Romain, the Champ St. 
Pierre, the Combe du Saint, etc.—places in which is centred all 
the charm of these delightful mountain valleys. It was in this 
region we came upon the Vie des Pelerins—the Pilgrims’ Road— 
so named because it led to the thrice famous sanctuary of St. 
Claude, where many popular saints once lay enshrined. It was 
in the same direction our pilgrim feet were tending. 

The town of St. Claude is in the very heart of the Jura moun- 
tains, surrounded by some of their loftiest peaks. It owes its 
origin to the abbey of that name—one of the countless monasteries 
in Europe whose downfall was the result of state interference, 
such as the sequestration of property, which paralyzed the indus- 
tries carried on by the monks and diminished their power of 
usefulness in other directions; and the appointment of commen- 
datory abbots, which introduced a worldly element, leading in- 
evitably to the decay of the monastic spirit. This abbey became 
famous under three different names. In the fifth century it bore 
the name of Condat, because established by St. Romain at the 
confluence of the Tacon and the Bienne. The next century it 
took the name of St. Oyan, or Oyand, from one of the holy 
abbots, whose tomb had become noted for miracles. But in the 
twelfth century the shrine of St. Claude more especially attracted 
public attention, and his name gradually superseded the others. 

Full of active industry as the town of St. Claude now is, it is 
difficult to realize what an appalling wilderness the place was 
fourteen hundred years ago, when St. Romain came here, leaving 
behind all the comforts of a patrician home at Izernore. Old 
legends tell of the commotion of the elements at his arrival. 
The powers of darkness were let loose against him. Terrible 
storms made the very mountains tremble—storms such as long 
after inspired Byron’s lines, when the red-bearded thunder leaped 
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from crag to crag, threatening to annihilate him. But nothing 
could daunt the stout-hearted saint. He planted his staff beside 
a spring that gushed out from the mountain-side, overshadowed 
by an immense pine, and betook himself earnestly to watching 
and praying in a way that has grown “ obsolete in these impious 
times,” as Carlyle says. In a short time he was joined by his 
brother Lupicin and several others, and a kind of laura was 
organized, combining the solitary and cenobitic life—the brethren 
living in separate cabins or cells, but coming together to chant 
the Psalms after the custom of the East, and for their frugal meals. 
They spent the day in labor and prayer, and in summer slept 
under the forest trees. St. Lupicin’s couch, however, is said to 
have been a log hollowed out like a coffin, which he sometimes 
bore into the chapel that he might peacefully slumber sud oculis 
Domini. 

The two brothers were admirably fitted to be a counter-re- 
straint on each other. The gentle nature of St. Romain mitigated 
the sternness of St. Lupicin, and the firmness of the latter strength- 
ened the holy impulses of the former. When the monks, weary 
of rigid fasts, took advantage of the plenteous harvests, and the 
abundance of game in the forests and fish in the streams, and 
spread a bounteous repast for themselves, St. Romain, grieved 
at heart, sent for his brother, who appeared suddenly in their 
midst, and, gazing with astonishment and wrath at the variety 
of dishes, cast herbs, vegetables, and fish all together into a 
huge caldron, exclaiming: “ There is the mess a monk ought to 
eat, instead of savory dishes that lead him away from the service 
of God!” And when those who were weak in the flesh fled back 
in terror to the world, he comforted St. Romain, and said: 
“The jackdaws and crows have taken their flight; let us who 
remain take such food as suiteth the gentle doves of Christ.” St. 
Lupicin, however, was not without tenderness of heart, and he 
always showed himself compassionate to the sick and the afflicted. 
He was a man of greater learning than his brother, and was 
regarded with great respect by King Chilperic, to whom he went 
on several errands of mercy, such as reclaiming the liberty of 
some mountaineers unjustly held in captivity. His influence 
extended even to Rome, where he found means of delivering 
from imprisonment his friend Agrippinus, who had been governor 
of Sequania. 

The monks of Condat, in spite of the severity of their rule, 
increased so rapidly that a new monastery, called Lauconne, was 
founded by St. Lupicin, who became the prior. Around it sprang 
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up a village which now bears his name. It is about seven miles 
from St. Claude, on the slope of a mountain overlooking the val- 
ley of the Lizon, not far from the place where St. Marin was 
martyred. Here the vine is cultivated, which does not flourish 
at St. Claude. A tower of the old priory still remains, and an 
interesting church of the eleventh century in which the relics of 
St. Lupicin, the titular saint, are preserved in a shrine of gilded 
wood. Clustered around are the well-built stone houses of the 
village, some of the fourteenth century, peopled by industrious 
mountaineers, who, among other occupations, turn and carve the 
so-called articles de St. Claude. 

A few miles distant is St. Romain de Roche, where the two 
brothers founded a convent for their sister, St. lole, who followed 
them into the wilderness, accompanied by a large number of de- 
vout women. No spot could have been more happily chosen for 
them than this lofty plateau, at once secluded and picturesque, 
and at that time nearly inaccessible. The convent stood on a 
broad shelf of the mountain that overhangs a lovely green val- 
ley, through which, far below, pours the swift Bienne. It could 
only be approached from the west, where grew an almost im- 
penetrable forest infested by wild beasts. This convent became 
so flourishing as to contain five hundred nuns, and still existed in 
the year 480, but was eventually given up to the monks of Con- 
dat. Of their monastery nothing now remains but the church, 
which stands solitary on the brink of the precipice, surrounded 
by fragments of tombs and the ruins of the ancient cloister. It 
contains a beautiful shrine in which is kept a portion of St. Ro- 
main’s remains, who died here while‘on a visit to his sister. A 
procession comes here every year from St. Lupicin—a touching 
memorial of the tender affection which united the two sainted 
brothers with their sister, St. Tole. 

These three monasteries, Condat (or St. Oyan), Lauconne, 
and St. Romain de Roche, became centres of civilization in 
the Jura, around which gathered by degrees the people dis- 
persed in the forests, who preferred to be the vassals of the 
monks rather than of the turbulent barons who involved them 
in wars and oppressed them with exactions of all kinds. But St. 
Oyan, of course, was pre-eminent on account of the size of the 
abbey, the extent of its domains, and the number of its saints. 
Charlemagne, whose name always appears wherever there are 
traces of the Saracens, gave this monastery a large tract of land 
in the Jura, sixty leagues in extent, at that time overspread with 
forests where roamed bears, wolves, and other wild beasts, and 
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covered with snow a great part of the year. The early monks 
clothed themselves with the skins of these animals, after the ex- 
ample of St. Lupicin, but never fully exterminated them—per- 
haps never wished to do so, regarding everything as good, after 
its kind. We read that, seven hundred years later, the hunter 
who slew the first wolf of the season brought the tail to the sa- 
cristan of St. Claude, who used it to dust the statues of the saints 
and the carvings of the stalls; and in return the hunter was pre- 
sented with two loaves of bread and two jugs of wine. 

In the course of centuries the cultivation of these lands, and 
their colonization, rendered the abbey enormously wealthy. In 
the year 1245 it held rule over a great number of baronies, cas- 
tles, villages, and parishes, which comprised thirty-seven priories, 
one hundred and five churches, and twenty-five chapels. King 
Pepin gave the abbots the right to coin money—the earliest 
known instance of such a privilege being granted to a monastery. 
This right was confirmed by the Emperor Frederick in 1175. A 
spacious abbey was built, more in accordance with the improved 
fortunes and needs of the monks. It stood on a plateau along the 
mountain-side, with terraced gardens overlooking the Tacon, and 
surrounded by embattled walls flanked with towers, built by Jean 
de Chalon, ancestor of William of Orange. Louis XI. built the 
ramparts, of which a portion may be seen on the Place St. Claude. 
And a castle of defence was erected on a neighboring height. 

The sumptuousness of the two abbatial churches was amaz- 
ing, particularly that of St. Claude, in which stood about thirty 
rich shrines of sainted abbots and brethren, hung round with 
lamps of silver and gold and finely-wrought brass. Chief among 
them were the silver shrines of St. Oyan and St. Claude, set with 
precious stones. The stalls of the choir were exquisitely carved, 
the screen was of iron artistically wrought, and along its outer 
walls were ranged statues of the benefactors of the church, be- 
tween which were hung chains of silver and gold and other ex- 
votos of all kinds. 

The monks built a hospice for pilgrims, who came here in 
bands from remote provinces. Alms were constantly giveh at 
the gates. Every poor person was daily presented with a. loaf, 
and meals were furnished to those who wished to be received in 
the infirmary. The parliaments of many cities sent deputations 
of pilgrims in times of public calamity. And princes came here 
with great devotion, such as the Dukes of Burgundy, the Counts 
of Savoy, and the Kings of France and Spain. Louis XI., when 
he came, made many rich offerings and founded a daily service 
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in honor of “ Monseigneur St. Claude.” There was a special 
influx of pilgrims at the high festival of this saint. It was joy- 
fully announced on the eve by the peal of trumpets, the beating 
of drums, the discharge of cannon, the playing of musical instru- 
ments, and the united peal of all the bells, as soon as the monks 
began to intone the “ Magnificat” of the Vesper service. The fol- 
lowing day the feretrum magnum, containing the incorrupt body 
of St. Claude, was brought forth, preceded by one of the great 
barons of the province bearing a lighted torch, and followed by 
another carrying a palm. One holy shrine after another fol- 
lowed—St. Oyan, St. Minase, St. Antidiole, St. Injurieux, St. 
Olympe, St. Dagamond, St. Aufréde, St. Audéric, etc., etc. —care- 
fully guarded by soldiers as they were borne in solemn proces- 
sion through the narrow, winding streets, the mountains mean- 
while echoing the chanted litanies and pealing bells. In the 
afternoon the “ Mystery of St. Claude” was acted in public, to 
the great delight and edification of the people. 

The wealth of the abbey excited the cupidity of the Calvinists 
of Geneva, and in December, 1571, they planned an attack in the 
night. It was, however, two o’clock in the morning when they 
arrived at the foot of the mountain, and hearing the bell ringing 
as usual for Matins, and the drums beating to summon the inha- 
bitants to the office, as the custom was here in Advent, they sup- 
posed themselves discovered and made haste to escape. 

Alas! that we are obliged to say this thrice glorious abbey 
was finally secularized, and afterwards destroyed by fires and 
revolutionists, and its shrines and priceless treasures of all kinds 
—the accumulation of centuries—were almost completely swept 
away. Of the monastic churches, only that of St. Pierre re- 
mains, which is now used as the cathedral. Here is gathered 
everything saved from the church of St. Claude, including the 
relics, which were all mingled and confounded, except those of 
St. Oyan, iri the Revolution of 1793. In the choir of this church 
are some beautiful stalls of the Renaissance, the work of Pierre 
de Vitry. Prophets, apostles, and the saints of the abbey are 
carved on the panels, which are overhung by a canopy wrought 
with great delicacy and beauty. The altar-piece is another boast 
of the church, painted by Holbein, the friend of Pierre de Vitry, 
who induced him to come here. It is on wood, aud represents 
the Prince of the Apostles between St. Paul and St. Andrew, 
with a gradino of scenes from the life of St. Peter. 

The town of St. Claude has a delightful aspect of medizval 
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times, quite in harmony with its history, though in reality it is 
chiefly of modern construction, the whole place having repeat- 
edly been nearly destroyed by fire. It is most romantically situ- 
ated between three high mountains, with two beautiful streams 
pouring rapidly through it. It is very irregularly built, but this 
irregularity only adds to its charm by the agreeable surprises it 
affords at every step. The narrowness of the valley forces the 
town up the hillsides, so that the streets are steep and difficult to 
climb, going zigzag around the acclivities, and many of the 
houses are built on the shelves of the mountains, with terraces 
and hanging gardens, or wander down into the hollows along the 
sinuous rivers, or go straying off along the roads that wind 
through the mountains. The most regular street is the Rue du 
Pré, the very name of which has a pleasant, rural sound. On 
every side may be heard the ripple and murmur of running 
water; everywhere its flash meets the eye, from streams, canals, 
and sparkling fountains. Of the latter there are eleven, brighten- 
ing the crossways and cooling the air—quite enough of them- 
selves to enliven so small a place. Some of them have beautiful 
basins, of which one is adorned with cupids riding on dolphins. 
The fountain which used to supply the whole abbey with water, 
and never fails, even in the driest season, is fed by the sacred 
spring of Bugnon, which is further up the mountain-side where 
St. Romain first established his hermitage. The public prome- 
nade is pleasantly overarched by umbrageous trees, and there 
are old bridges of legendary interest and picturesque aspect, like 
the Pont du Diable across the Tacon, and a fine suspension bridge 
of modern workmanship across the Bienne. 

St. Claude is full of life and industry. Everywhere are mills 
and factories and workshops, mingling the sound of their turn- 
ing wheels with the music of the waters; but the various pur- 
suits carried on here lose their usual character of mere vulgar 
industries, for they do not clash with the religious memories of 
the place. They have been handed down from monastic times, 
when the monks themselves practised the mechanical arts and 
taught them to the mountaineers, such as the art of carving and 
turning, so common all through the Jura, which has come down 
from the eighth century, when St. Viventiole, abbot of St. Oyan, 
founded a school near by, the first in Sequania, at a place still 
known as the Maison de Jouvent (Domus Fuventutis), in which 
the monks not only taught letters, but various crafts, such as 
carving and the making of all kinds of utensils and furniture, re- 
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markable for beauty of workmanship. St. Viventiole himself, a 
man of great erudition, versed in Greek and Latin literature, 
sent an armchair of his own handiwork to his friend St. Avitus, 
Bishop of Vienne, who thanked him in a playful letter, hoping in 
return for so commodious a seat that he might be presented with 
asee. This wish was realized shortly after, when St. Viventioie 
was appointed Bishop of Lyons. The school he founded here 
continued in great repute for a long time, and in the ninth cen- 
tury was under the direction of the learned Manno, before men. 
tioned. 

Within the last century a fresh impulse has been given to 
carving and other industries by several public-spirited men of the 
place, among whom the Abbé Tournier may be mentioned. The 
first cotton-mill in the Jura was established here by the Bishop of 
St. Claude in 1780 to give employment to poor girls, And for a 
like purpose the Annonciade nuns erected a fulling-mill. The art 
of dyeing, too, has been revived, which was so successfully prac- 
tised here in the middle ages that the dyers had a guild and cul- 
tivated saffron (which was used as a dye as well as a condiment) 
on two neighboring farms still known as Saffraniéres. And there 
are a great number of goldsmiths, watch-makers, lapidaries, cabi- 
net-makers, clothiers, and manufacturers of paper, wire, matches, 
pottery, etc., so that the whole valley is as busy as a hive. The 
soil being poor, the people require other means of livelihood than 
agriculture alone. Carving especially can be carried on at home 
at all seasons and in the long winter evenings. Hence the im- 
mense number of toys, boxes, canes, pipes, rosaries, statuettes, 
and other objects known in commerce as articles de St. Claude, 
elaborately carved out of bone, ivory, stag’s horn, boxwood, and 
bruyere, which is a kind of heather. 

Many delightful rambles can be made around St. Claude. 
There are cool, deep valleys, walled in by mountains and over- 
arched by interlaced branches, making them dim and solemn as 
the narrow aisles of some vast cathedral. Other paths lead up to 
groves of pine and larch, or green, sunny pastures along the 
mountain-shelves where sheep and cattle graze, or grassy dells 
among the ridges, kept perpetually verdant by the spray of sil- 
very cascades that pour down the mountain-side. Everywhere 
are wonderful contrasts of color, everywhere green and gold, 
blue sky, and cool, gray rock, the shining of mountain-tops and 
the gloom of deep, umbrageous valleys, and changing lights and 
shadows at every step through hill and dale. One path leads to 
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the hermitage of St. Ann, half-way up the mountain—a cavern as 
large as a church, containing a spring of pure, delicious water. 
This was used as an oratory in the middle ages, attended bya 
hermit who was appointed by the abbot of St. Claude. During 
the religious wars of the sixteenth century this cavern was 
strongly fortified, and the relics and other valuables of the abbey 
were brought here for safety. Among the ancient hermits was 
the Blessed John of Ghent, generally styled the Erémite de St. 
Claude, who, divinely inspired, went on a mission to Charles VII. 
of France and Henry V. of England. The former received him 
with respect and more than once profited by his counsels, but 
the latter treated him with contempt and scoffed at his admoni- 
tions. The saintly hermit foretold King Henry’s melancholy 
end, and declared that the English would soon be driven out of 
France, as was effected shortly after by the holy Maid of Or- 
leans. His canonization was solicited by Louis XI., whose birth 
he had predicted, but the death of the king suspended the pro- 
cess, and it has never been resumed. 

The most charming excursion around St. Claude, however, is 
up the valley of the Tacon, which is remarkably wild and pic- 
turesque. This stream has its source in a vast cave called the 
Baume des Sarrasins, whence from two fathomless pools issue 
ten or twelve cascades, that pour down the mountain-side from 
one ridge to another with constantly accelerated fury, uniting at 
the base in one roaring, impetuous torrent that dashes over great, 
black rocks, raging and foaming as if lashed by the winds. The 
valley through which it passes is wonderfully beautiful, with 
fairy-like paths in every direction, amid the gloom of intricate 
woods and the majesty of towering mountains. Finally, spanned 
by the Pont du Diable, it empties into the green Bienne. 
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“AT LAST, THOUGH LONG.” 


WE had just experienced one of those general breakings-up 
that occur from time to time in the history of private families. 
There had been seven of us children, living with mother though 
all grown up. Life with us had been a very easy-going affair 
and not particularly eventful, when suddenly there came a rush 
of exciting occurrences. One brother got an appointment at 
Aberdeen, another was ordered with his regiment to the Cape, 
my eldest sister married, and Herbert, the youngest boy, announc- 
ed his determination to be a farmer, which, as that is a profession 
not easily followed in London, would entail our leaving town and 
settling in some country place, or his making one more absentee 
from the home-circle. After many discussions and a great deal 
of that tiresome process known as “talking things over,” we de- 
cided to leave Kensington and move into Sussex, to a country- 
place where Herbert could study practical agriculture. 

I was away at the time of the actual déménagement, and did 
not put in an appearance at the new home until the others had 
been there nearly three months. The house was called Broom- 
er’s Hill, and was a nice, old-fashioned place with about thirty 
acres of land around it, situated in the parish of Saxonholt. The 
surrounding country was beautiful, and the village itself not un- 
picturesque, and containing between twelve and fourteen hun- 
dred inhabitants, mostly agricultural laborers. 

There was no squire, properly so speaking ; there were several 
large houses round, but they were all just beyond the boundaries, 
and undoubtedly the chief man of the place was the rector. He 
lived in a fine old house near the church, and wrote himself “ hon- 
orable”’ as well as “ reverend,” being the younger son of a peer. 
The living was a very large one and he had private means, of 
which, todo him justice, he was not stingy, but was always ready 
to help those who went to him for aid. 

The church itself was an old Norman building, cruciform in 
shape, with some fine brasses in the interior and one or two in- 
teresting monuments. I made a pilgrimage to it with my sisters 
the first morning after my arrival, and they showed me with glee 
the Broomer’s Hill pew—a spacious affair with red cushions and 
hassocks, and a perfect library of hymn and prayer books. They 
gave me a graphic account of the service—how the little clerk 
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was always behindhand and came in with a quavering “ Amen’ 
when every one else had finished ; they were getting used to it all 
now, they said, but it had struck them at first as very primitive, 
accustomed as they had been all their lives to the ornate func- 
tions of an extreme Ritualistic London church. 

Not the church only but the whole manner of life at Saxon- 
holt was new and strange to them, and very old-world in its sim- 


plicity. 
“You won’t have been here a week before every one in the 
parish will have called on you,” said Maude. “They are of a 


most sociable disposition, besides which they are devoured with 
curiosity. A real live Catholic is unknown here. I don’t believe 
such a thing has ever been seen, and [ am sure that many of 
them expect you to have hoofs, if not horns.” 

“ They know, then, that this strange, wild creature is coming 
into their midst?” 

“Qh! yes. Daisy has been at great pains to inform every- 
body, for the sake of seeing what she calls ‘their pained sur- 
prise.’ ” 

“Really, Ethel,’’ put in Daisy, “it was amusing when Mr. 
Chandos (that’s the rector) and his wife called the first time. 
We had said we would be pleased to help with the Easter de. 
corations, and so forth, but that Maude was not strong enough to 
undertake a Sunday-school class, and mother considered me too 
young. ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘perhaps when your other daughter 
comes home she may feel inclined to assist us in that way.’ 
‘Oh! no,’ mother said, ‘I’m afraid you must nct count on her aid, 
as she is a Roman Catholic.’”’ 

“ What did they say ?”’ 

“They both said ‘Oh!’ in a shocked voice, and there was 
quite five minutes’ silence before they spoke again.” 

“Have you been over to Ashly, either of you?” 

“Yes, we drove over one day. Does not the prospect of 
seven miles there and seven miles back rather scare you?” 

“No; I have been taking long walks lately in order to get 
into condition, and I believe [ can do fourteen miles easily, with 
a rest between.” 

A sister of my father’s had become a Catholic many years ago, 
and when | was born she begged my father to let me be bap- 
tized in her faith. He refused then, but later on, when his family 
became more numerous, he was glad to accept her offer of 


charging herself with my education on condition that she was 


allowed to accomplish it ina convent school. At ten years old 
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I was placed with the Sisters of Jerusalem, and when, at sixteen, 
I expressed a desire to be received into the church, neither he 
nor my mother made any objection, only stipulating that I 
should in no way allow my religious opinions to obtrude them- 
selves or to clash with family arrangements. When the ques- 
tion of taking Broomer’s Hill arose some regret was expressed 
at the distance I should have to goto Mass; but as it was in 
every other way desirable, it was decided that I must surmount 
that difficulty somehow. At Ashiy Park, a place about seven 
miles from Saxonholt, there was a chapel and priest, maintained 
at the expense of Sir James Ashly ; and that was where I intend- 
ed to go when the weather was fine enough to permit so long a 
walk. On wet Sundays I must resign myself to staying at home, 
unless I could induce Herbert to drive me in the dog-cart. My 
first Sunday was beautifully fine. I started about eight, Mass be- 
ing at half-past ten. The way was varied and delightful. Aftera 
mile or so I left the high-road and struck across an undulating 
common all covered with the golden glory of the gorse; then 
through an ideal English village where the cottages lay up 
round a green, with the church on one side and on the other the 
blacksmith’s forge, and the inn, “ The Queen’s Head,” with a sign- 
post out in the road, and a portrait of her Majesty Victoria in 
her robes of state, with sceptre and crown, swaying gently up and 
down in the breeze; then for nearly two miles through the pine 
woods where the path was covered thick with soft brown nee- 
dles and all the air was full of aromatic scents, and then through 
a white gate into the park. 

Oddly enough, both the Protestant and Catholic churches 
were built in the park, the former a funny little gray stone edifice 
with high, pitched roof and lancet windows; the latter, only a 
short way across the fine, springy turf,and well within sight, was 
modern Gothic, built about twenty years ago by Sir James’ fa- 
ther. Each church possessed one bell, and ringing, as they did, 
within a second of each other, they produced two jerky notes. 
that sounded like “‘ Do come, do come.” 

The villagers entered at the west gate of the park, and then. 
divided and went off in straggling groups to their separate des~ 
tinations. The old women with their prayer-books wrapped in 
clean pocket-handkerchiefs, and the old men in wonderfully- 
stitched smock-frocks and high silk hats, harmonized as well 
with the landscape as the smoke-colored Alderney cows that 
were dotted about in twos and threes; and once when I passed a. 
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hollow in the ground I saw the broad antlers of some deer toss- 
ing above the bracken. 

To my great joy I recognized the priest as Father Naylor, 
who had been for some time chaplain at the convent. He came 
down to speak to me after Mass, and I went round to his house 
to rest. 

“ By the bye,” he said, when I had told him where I was liv- 
ing, “ there is a co-religionist at Saxonholt I go to see sometimes. 
You ought to make his acquaintance and his wife’s.” 

“What is their name?” 

“Tugwell.” 

“Tugwell? They have not called on me yet.” 

“Well, no; they would hardly do that. Mr. Tugwell earns a 
precarious livelihood as a hedger and ditcher, I believe, and Mrs. 
Tugwell takes in washing ; so perhaps you had better call first.” 

“T will. Where do they live, and how do they come to be 
Catholics ?” ; 

“In answer to your first question, they live in one of those 
cottages at the foot of Church Hill; in answer to the second, he 
is aconvert. But you must ask his wife to tell you the story ; I 
can’t do it justice, as she can. He doesn’t often come to church, 
as it is too far for him to walk; but he comes at Christmas and 
Easter in great style in a fly. If you eyer drive over, give the 
old man a lift if you can.” 


“Do you know a Mrs. Tugwell, Sarah?” I asked our house- 
maid a day or two after this conversation. 

“Well, miss, there’s a many Mrs. Tugwells. There’s her 
whose husband works down to the Red Lion, and there’s Mrs. 
Richard Tugwell at the shop, and Mrs. Jim Tugwell does plain 
sewing, and Mrs. John she’s a widder; then there’s Mrs. Tug- 
well, her as washes for your ma.” 

“T think that must be the one,” said I, anxious to stem this 
torrent of Tugwells; “her husband goes to Ashly Park to 
church.” 

“Oh! her. That’s Nance Tugwell. Yes, I knows er well 
enough, and so does most people, I fancy. She’sa deal too fond 


_ of giving folks the rough side of her tongue, is Nance. And 


gossip? My eye! can’t she talk!” 

“ Where does she live? I want to go and see her.” 

Sarah explained, at the same time adding: “I wouldn't go if 
I was you, miss. She doesn’t care for the quality. None of them 
ever goes near her.” 
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In spite of this discouraging remark I started about six the 
next evening to call on her. I found the house without difficulty. 
‘There were three or four of them clustered at the bottom of 
Church Hill, a winding road cut through high banks of sand- 
stone, overgrown with birch and hazel, and tangled with ferns 
and creeping plants. The houses were old and built of plaster 
and wood, with immense thatched roofs. A gate opened into a 
garden all full of pinks and larkspur, and tall hollyhocks holding 
up their beautiful cups to catch the dust from the road. 

The door stood open and I could see into the kitchen, a good- 
sized room with a flagged floor as clean as soap and water could 
make it. A large clock ticked away in one corner, and in the 
window was a trestle-table piled high with linen which. Mrs. 
Tugwell was ironing. She had heard my step on the gravel and 
came to the door to meet me—a tall woman, stout too, though 
not ungainly, and still handsome in spite of the forbidding ex- 
pression of her face. 

“ Good-evening, Mrs. Tugwell,” I began rather nervously ; 
“my name is Turner—” 

“Oh! I know who you are fast enough,” was her not very 
gracious answer; “ will you walk in?” 

“As you know my name,” I said, accepting her invitation, 
“you very likely know that I belong to the same faith as your 
husband; and, as we are the only Catholics in Saxonholt, we 
ought to be friends—don’t you think so?” 

A loud sniff was the only answer vouchsafed by this very im- 
possible woman, and I was beginning to feel extremely uncom- 
fortable ; however, I started again: 

“Father Naylor—” when she broke in: 

“I’m not a papist, so don’t think it, though my husband is— 
more fool he, says 1. I saw you go by on Sunday. ‘ She’s off to 
Ashly Park,’ says I to myself; ‘but she’ll soon give that up.’ 
Dan’! used to do it, but he was fit for naught on a Monday when 
he’d traipesed all the way over there.” 

“Your husband is not in, I suppose?” I ventured, thinking 
Mr. Tugwell might prove less difficult than his spouse. 

“No, he’s not. He’s at work; that’s where he is. It’s only 
the gentry who have time to go round visiting and hindering 
folks, keeping them talking while their irons are cooling!” 

“Oh! I beg your pardon; I won’t detain you any longer,” 
I said, mustering all my dignity, but feeling wonderfully small. 
“‘Good-evening.” And I moved towards the door. I suppose her 
conscience smote her, for she said: 
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“You mean well by calling, miss, I’m sure, but you must 
come some time when | an’t so busy. Mondays, Tuesdays, and 
Wednesdays I am up to my eyes in the clothes, but Thursdays 
and Fridays I gets a bit of peace.” 

I was a good deal teased at home about my unsuccessful at- 
tempt to establish social relations with the Tugwells, and we 
heard such stories about her from Sarah that Herbert gave her 
the name of “The Dragon.” All the village seemed to hold her 
in wholesome awe, and there were many legends of her prowess 
and feats of strength. One was how she had returned from mar- 
ket one day to find the colporteur of the Bible Society in her 
kitchen haranguing her husband, who, from all accounts, seemed 
to be a nervous, easily dispirited man. With one thrust of her 
vigorous arm she sent this apostle of the printing-press flying 
down the path to the gate, pursued by a shower of his own tracts 
and leaflets. That was his last attempt at evangelizing the Tug- 
well family, and he was observed, from that time, to avoid the 
road past her house. Another story ranthat she had marched 
straight into the cottage where John Millam, the brutal black- 
smith, was beating his wife, and, wrenching the stick from his 
hands, had then and there administered the soundest thrashing to 
him he’d ever had in his life! 

One afternoon I met her, wheeling a barrow full of clean 
clothes. 

“ Well, miss,” she began, “ you’ve not been to see me again? 
You aren’t so wonderful anxious for us to be friends, after all, it 
seems.” 

“Indeed yes I am, Mrs. Tugwell; but I was afraid of bother- 
ing you.” 

“Oh! ah! I daresay. There’s more ways than one of roast- 
ing eggs.” And with that she took up the shafts of her barrow 
again and went her way. 

Two days after this I screwed up courage enough to once 
more beard the lioness in her den. 

This time I found her darning stockings, with the cottage all 
tidied up, and her husband, “ Marster Tugwell,” seated in the 
chimney-corner smoking, and nursing his knee. She really 
seemed pleased to see me, and presented me as “ Miss Turner, 
the young lady as goes over to Ashly Park, Dan’l.” 

“ Please sit down, Mr. Tugwell,” I said, “and don’t put your 
pipe away. My brother smokes all the time at home, so I’m 


used to tobacco.” 
He was a great contrast to his wife, though he had evidently 
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been handsome, too. He was a timid, deprecating old man, very 
thin, and bent nearly double, with trembling hands whose joints 
were swollen with rheumatism. His scanty white hair fell round 
a face wrinkled with age and toil, his features were sharp and 
clearly cut, his blue eyes mild and singularly gentle, and every 
line of his person expressed that wonderful, pathetic patience so 
noticeable in old poor people. It was some time before he spoke, 
and then only in answer to a direct question from me. 

“Will you go to Mass with me next Sunday?” I asked. “ My 
brother is going to drive me, and there will be plenty of room 
for you, if you like to come.” 

His whole face lighted up. 

“If it an’t troublin’ you, I should dearly like to,” he said. 

“ Ah! that he would,” said his wife; “he don’t often get a 
chance to go, ’ceptin’ twice a year—at Christmas and Easter— 
when I strains a point and has a fly from the George. Seven shil- 
lin’s is a deal of money; but since he zs a papist, folks sha’n’t say 
he’s too poor to be one properly.” 

To this somewhat embarrassing remark I replied vaguely by 
saying: “It zsa very long way to walk.” 

“Ah!” he said, “I used not to find it so, but it’s too much for 
me now. I’m an old man—seventy-odd.” 

“ And old as that,” put in his wife, “ you wouldn’t think there 
was but ten years ’twixt him and me, miss, would you?” 

“No, indeed,” I answered, looking at her upright, stalwart 
figure. ‘“ Have you been a Catholic long, Mr. Tugwell?” 

“ Fifteen years next month, missy ; and, please the Lord, I'll 
die one.” 

“ Tell her how it happened, Dan’l,” said his wife. “I can see 
she’s dying to know, though she is too pretty-behaved to ask.” 

He lifted his rheumatic leg slowly with both hands, and 
crossed it over the other one; then, after two or three pulls at his 
pipe, he began : 

“ It was when the duke was building his big church, just after 
he come of age. He sent out notices that he wanted seven hun- 
dred men, and he wanted ’em all from this part of the country, if 
he could get ’em, bein’ like his own people. So all who were in 
want of a job went to his agent. There was men came from all 
round, many more than was wanted, but I was lucky enough to 
get on in the first hundred. It’s too far to go from here and 
back every day, so I used to go there a Monday mornin’s and 
stop till Saturday noon. 

“ The duke he used to come round himself sometimes when 
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we was working, and speak to us; a little bit of a fellow he was, 
not much more than a boy, but so pleasant and kind in his man- 
ner. Well, one day it was give out that there was to be a mis- 
sion for the workmen. Some priests were coming from Lunnon, 
and the hours were arranged so that all could attend if they see 
fit; if they didn’t, why they needn't. There was lots of ’em went, 
and I was one; and the very first sermon that priest preached 
took right hold of me, and before I knew where I was I see it all. 
I went to him that day, and many times arter, and he tried to 
teach me; but I warn’t very bright—I never was—only I knowed 
it was all right somehow, and he teached me as much as he 
could—” 

“He come home one Saturday,” broke in Mrs. Tugwell, 
“and ‘ Nance,’ says he, ‘I’ve joined the church.’ ‘Why, you 
great cuckoo,’ says I, ‘ you an’t a Methody,’ says I. So then he 
ups and tells me all about it; and I was that mad I could ha’ 
knocked him down. And I found his rosary in his pocket, and 
I just ups and chucks it into the midden at the back of Marster 
Home’s yard. And I told him what I done when he comes home 
in the evenin’, for ‘I an’t goin’ to have no popish clutter about 
here, says 1. ‘ Nance, lass,’ says he, ‘ you shouldn’t ha’ done that ; 
I’ll have to get another.’ ‘You won't bring it to ¢hzs house, 
Daniel Tugwell,’ says I, ‘so I tells you frank and free.’ Well, he 
never says nothin’ more till the evenin’, and then he tells me he'll 
have to be up earlier than usual the next day. I was surprised, 
for he generally lay abed a bit Sunday mornin’s, and ‘ What’s that 
for?’ says I. ‘Iam goin’ to Mass to Ashly Park,’ says he; ‘will 
you come with me?’ ‘No, I won't,’ says I. And when he was 
asleep I gets up and hides his clothes, and slips out myself, and 
doesn’t come home till past church time and too late for him to 
go. ‘There, my man,’ says I, ‘ you won’t talk about Mass to me 
again ina hurry,’ says I. ‘Don’t you ever serve me that trick 
again, Nance,’ says he wonderful quiet like; and he puts on his 
things and walks out. Well, it’s ‘the still sow sups the milk,’ 
you know, miss; and I talks to him all that day about his fool- 
ishness. But lor! you might as well ha’ preached toa stone; and 
he goes off to work the next mornin’ as full of his nonsense as 
ever, and leavin’ me as cross as you please, when who should 
come down but Mr. Chandos. ‘ Mrs. Tugwell,’ he begins, ‘ what’s 
this I hear about your husband?’ ‘I don’t know, sir, I’m sure,’ 
says I, firing up; ‘nothing bad, /m™ sure.’ ‘ Nothing bad!’ says 
he. ‘I don’t know what you cad/ bad,’ says he; ‘ but they tell 
me he’s become a papist.’ ‘Oh! dear me,’ says I, trying to keep 
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cool, ‘is that a//?’ says 1. ‘That’s true enough. Father Moxon 
over to Stokesly, where he is workin’, has been and converted 
him.’ ‘And what does Father Moxon mean by interfering with 
a parishioner of mine, I should like to know?’ says he. ‘I will 
not have such doings in Saxonholt,’ says he; ‘and so I would 
have you to understand, Mrs. Tugwell,’ says he; ‘I will not have 
such things in my parish.’ Now, I was as mad as mad with 
Dan'l myself, but I wasn’t goin’ to have him ordered about by 
Mr. Chandos, so ‘ As to that, sir,’ says I, ‘ you can’t help yourself; 
we live in a free country,’ says I,‘and if Dan’l bows down to 
wood and stone,’ says I, ‘ there’s no man can hinder him.’ ‘ Mrs. 
Tugwell,’ says he, ‘ you’ve always gone to church regular, and 
as such you’ve had a deal of work from the rectory, not to speak 
of other things, and I expect you,’ says he—‘I expect you to see 
that your husband comes to his senses.” Well, a worm will turn 
at last, as you know, miss, and that was too much for me, hintin’ 
at the work I’d had from him and his, and the drops of broth 
and things when Dan’l was down with the fever; so I ups, and 
‘Mr. Chandos,’ I says, ‘I’m much obleeged for past favors,’ says 
I, ‘ but, washin’ or no washin’, I am not your black slave; and as 
for Dan’l,’ says I, ‘I don’t care if he turns papist fifty times over, 
and I’ll never set foot in your church again,’ says I, ‘ though it’s 
not very often you’re there yourself, if you can find some one else 
to do your work,’ says I. Well, he went the color of that candle, 
and he takes up his hat. ‘ You’re a very impertinent woman,’ says 
he. ‘Woman yourself,’ says I, and I shows him the door, and 
from that day to this I’ve not seen the inside of a church. And, 
if you'll believe me, I spent the whole of that afternoon in the 
midden lookin’ for Dan’l’s rosary, and I found it at last; and I 
washed it and rubbed it, and I took the three o’clock train over 
to Stokesly, and I come upon Dan’ all in the midst on his work, 
and you never see a man so struck of a heap. And ‘ Here’s your 
rosary, Dan’l,’ says I, ‘and you'll go to church where you please,’ 
says I, ‘and I'll not be the woman to hinder you.’ Well, the 
great soft-head! he bursts out a-cryin’, and it was ever so long 
before I could make him understand. We went to see the priest 
together that evenin’, and I told him just all about it; and laugh! 
—I never see a man laugh more in my life. ‘ You'd better let me 
instruct you too, Mrs. Tugwell,’ says he; ‘if you don’t go to one 
church you must toanother.’ ‘No, thank you,’ says I. ‘ Once bit, 
twice shy, your reverence; and I’ve had enough of the clergy,’ 
says I ; ‘and if Dan’l there wasn’t a great chuffin ’ed he wouldn’t 
take up with such foolery neither. Not to speak of quarrellin’ 
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with his bread and butter,’ says I; ‘for there’s no denyin’ Mrs. 
Chandos’s starched gowns mounts up, and the housemaid’s 
aprons, and if we come to the workhouse I shall know who to 
thank for it,’ says I.” 

“Why don’t you move somewhere nearer a church?” I asked 
as soon as | had a little recovered my gravity, which was as 
much upset as Father Moxon's had been; “then you might get 
the surplices and so forth to wash, and Daniel could go to Mass 
on Sundays.” 

They both looked blankly at me, and Daniel shook his head ; 
evidently leaving Saxonholt was too bold a step to have present- 
ed itself even to Mrs. Tugwell’s independent mind. 

“ The missis has never been further away than Pelbury,” said 
he, “though I were in Lunnon myself once.” 

“ And a nasty place it is, if all folks tells you is true,” said 
Nance, “‘ with the blacks a-fallin’ all the while, and the milk as 
weak as weak. I was bred and born in Saxonholt, and in Saxon- 
holt I'll die; and if you, Dan'l Tugwell, can’t be content to do 
likewise, why it’s a pity, says I.” 

“Do you work at Stokesly now?” I asked. 

“Oh! no; the duke he turned off half the men a year or so 
after I joined the church, and he’s cut ’em down still more since, 
though he’s building still. Ah! we had a hard time just then, 
for the quality all took their washin’ away, and I only got odd 
jobs. Do you mind that time, Nance?” 

“Mind it!” she cried. “Yes, I mind it. It was a bitter bad 
winter, and we came precious nigh starving ; but, thank God ! we 
never went near the house or asked help from any one. But you 
wouldn’t wonder at his being bent, miss, if you knew what we 
went through, and all along of that great gowk there a meddling 
with matters he don’t understand. If he’d ’a’ been content to wor- 
ship as his father and mother did afore him, we shouldn’t have 
lost the rectory washin’. It’s all very well fog the likes of you 
to take fads into their heads, but it don’t do for them as has their 

living to get. What would become of him if I fell sick, I should 
like to know? And he can’t even eat his bit of vittle now like a 
Christian, but must have this, and mustn’t have that, on certain 
days; and won’t let his bread look at the bacon fat on a Friday, 
but eats it dry—when the Lord he knows we don’t pamper our 
inwards, and it’s little else we get sometimes.” 

“Well, well, Nance,” put in her husband meekly, “after all, we 
have only our two selves to look after, and we’ve always been fed ; 
we've no cause to grumble.” 
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“Grumble! No, you’veno cause to grumble, but have. You 
went with your eyes open and walked into a pit, but it’s hard on 
her as you've dragged in with you. As you’ve inade your bed, 
so you must lie on it, Dan’! Tugwell ; but the toad that’s put under 
the harrow has a right to complain!” 

When I left the cottage the old man walked to the gate with 
me. 

“Don’t you mind what she says, missy,” he said; “she 
wouldn’t have said that much if you hadn’t ha’ been a Catholic 
too. She always stands up for us to the others, but it’s been a bit 
hard on her, and you can’t wonder if she complains now and 
then. She’s been a good wife to me; her tongue’s her only trou- 
ble. Come again, if you please, miss; she’s taken a fancy to you, 
I can see.” 

Poor old Tugwell! ‘“ Her tongue’s been her only trouble!” 
but what a trouble only a shrinking, sensitive nature like his 
could know. 

“Did you never feel like giving up, Daniel?” I asked him once. 

He shook his head. “ It’s been mighty hard at times, miss. The 
men used to badger me at first, but they left that off. And I never 
minded the going short; there was things that more than made 
up for that. It was through the missis I used to feel it most. I 
won’t deny she made me nigh despairin’ sometimes, for she’s 
never left off nag-nagging me, but somehow, poor soul, I believe 
she’ll be sorry for it some day. And though I liked her for 
standing up to the parson, it don’t seem right of her not to go to 
church, and so I’ve told her times and again.” 

At home they took a great interest in this couple. ‘“ Why, 
the man isa martyr—a positive martyr,” exclaimed Herbert when 
I repeated the above remark tothem. “ Fifteen years’ nagging is 
considerably worse than wild beasts, 7 think. Does he ever scold 
back?” 

“No; she told me he never gave her a hard word.” 

“More fool he. If he rounded on her sometimes she would be 
all the better for it.” 

“ Perhaps; but he is not that sort of man. His is the gentlest, 
most patient temper I’ve ever met.” 

My brother Herbert was a very good-natured fellow, and also, 
perhaps, not a little glad to miss the service at Saxonholt, so 
he used to contrive to take me to church in his dog-cart very 
often, and we always took Dan Tugwell on the back seat. He 
would come down tothe gate in a clean white smock, with a 
flower pinned in the breast of it, a bird’s-eye handkerchiet round 
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his neck and another in the crown of the wonderful beaver hat 
that had been his Sunday head-gear ever since his wedding-day, 
for which occasion it was bought. His wife would follow him, 
scolding all the time as he slowly and painfully clambered into 
his place. But poor old man! how happy he was inchurch. One 
gota faint idea of the “ beauty of holiness” when one stole a look 
at his face during Mass. 

In the summer he had plenty of work in the hay and harvest 
fields, and in the autumn we took him on to do odd jobs in the 
garden. [used to go and have five minutes’ chat with him some- 
times, for I found that a little time devoted to him brightened the 
whole of his day. 

“He do think a wonderful deal of you, miss,” his wife said to 
me once, and [ really think, without vanity, that she herself was 
not indifferent to me. 

I came in from a walk one afternoon towards the end of No- 
vember, and went in search of Dan. I found him in the kitchen 
garden, hard at work as usual. The house was on a hill, and 
the ground sloped down to flat meadows, at this time under water, 
for the floods were out. 

He rose from his stooping position over the celery-trench he 
was weeding, straightened his back with a hardly suppressed 
groan, and stood, his knotted hands crossed on his spud, and his 
bent figure silhouetted against the waste of water where the sun 
was dying away in a sea of crimson splendor. 

“ Well, Dan,” I began, “ I’ve come to say good-by to you for 
a little while. I am going away to-morrow to stay with my 
brother in Aberdeen.” 

“TI don’t rightly know where that is, missy ; is it far away?” 

“ Yes; I shall be travelling all day, and all night nearly, after I 
leave London.” 

“ Beant you afraid to go so long alone?” 

“ Why, no; my brother will meet me, you know. It is not like 
going among strangers.” 

“ Ah! that’s it. If one has a brother ora father waitin’ it takes 
away the fear, don’t it?” 

I knew what he meant, but I was shy of talking to him on 
such a subject, he was so ignorant, and yet so much wiser than I. 

I gave him some muffetees I had knitted for him. 

“ Why, bless your pretty heart!’ he said, “they be a mort 
too fine for me! You'll go round and see the missis before you 
go?” 

“Pye just come from there. She was getting your supper 
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ready, and you had better be quick home, and not keep it wait- 
ing, or you'll get scolded, perhaps.” 


It was the end of January when I came home. After two 
months’ absence there was, of course, much home and village gos- 
sip to be told me. 

We sat round the fire in my room until late on into the night ; 
then, in a momentary silence, Maude said: 

“O Ethel, poor old Daniel is dead!” 

“Dan Tugwell?” 

“Yes; he died three days ago, very suddenly. He is to be 
buried on Friday. Mr. Chandos has been very nice. He came to 
see Herbert about it, and said he was sure Dan would choose to 
be buried in the churchyard among all his people, and he asked 
Herbert if he thought Father Naylor would read the service 
there, as it was Protestant ground. Herbert drove over to 
Ashly, and Father Naylor said the ground had been consecrated 
centuries ago, and he had no reason to believe desecrated since ; 
and he thanked Mr. Chandos for his courtesy, and said he would 
come.” 

Herbert and I went to the funeral. There were a few, very 
few, mourners at the grave, and when all was over Father Nay- 
lor and I walked down to the cottage with Mrs. Tugwell. 

“Come in,” she said, drawing the key from her pocket. 
Everything was in its usual place, but the whole room looked 
bare and desolate, and seemed to have undergone a change. 

“ He was sitting there,” she said, pointing to the chimney- 
corner, and speaking as though she were talking to herself rather 
than tous. “ He had been telling his beads, and I had been going 
on at him, as I always did, when suddenly he gets up and comes 
over to where I stands. ‘Give us a kiss, Nance,’ he says in his 
old voice just like his courting days. I was too took aback to 
speak rough to him, and I—oh, thank God !—I kissed him. And 
he sat down in that chair with a little gasp, and died.” 

Father Naylor tried to comfort the poor woman a little, but 
she seemed almost in despair, and at last he had to go. 

“Come to me or send for me at any time, if you want help, 
as Daniel would have done, Mrs. Tugwell,” he said as he went 
away. ‘Try and persuade her to have a neighbor in; she ought 
not to be left,” he whispered to me. 

Although she had made enemies with her unkind tongue, 
there were several good-hearted women who would gladly have 
stayed with her; but she would have none of them, neither would 
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she listen to me when I wanted her to come to Broomer’s, for 
that night at least. 

“Leave me in peace,” she said at last, and as I closed the 
door I heard her cry: “I didn’t mean it, Dan’l—not one word 
of it.” 


We woke next morning to a white world. Such asnow-storm 
broke over England that night as had not been known for filty 
years. Every line of rail was blocked, and train after train 
stopped, some in cuttings where the half-frozen passengers shiv- 
ered for hours before help came to them. London was like a 
city of the dead, all traffic stopped and the roar of the streets 
silenced. 

In country-places the snow drifted, hiding the high-roads and 
completely obliterating lesser tracks, and the wind swirled and 
blew it into wreaths, piling it high above the roofs of lonely cot- 
tages, and burying sheep and cattle in a soft white shroud. 

Many strange stories were told of people snowed up in distant 
farm-houses till the thaw released them after three weeks’ im- 
prisonment. More than one poor shepherd perished on the 
Downs near Saxonholt, and we were all frantic with anxiety 
about the fate of Toby Scult, our diminutive cow-boy, till we 
found him, after eight-and-forty hours’ search, in the pen with 
the sheep, lying close up against an old bell-wether, and as warm 
as toast. 

It was, as I have said, three weeks before the thaw set in. 
Long before then it was known that Mrs. Tugwell was missing, 
had not been seen since the day of her husband’s funeral. 

Gradually the snow melted away, excepting on the hill-tops 
and in the sheltered hollows. Then they found her close by the 
church-door in Ashly Park, with Dan’s brown rosary grasped in 
her frozen fingers. 
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PROVINCIAL LIFE IN ENGLAND. 


WERE Sir Roger de Coverley to come to life to-day I am in- 
clined to believe he would consider society in the nineteenth 
century a very interesting study, and some of its problems pecu- 
liarly puzzling, so various are the outgrowths of the civilization 
over which he speculated with mild cynicism and the gallantry of 
his period, and so many the forms and fashions we have revived 
from his generation in our pursuit of novelty without in every 
case a corresponding sense of the eternal fitness of things. I 
fancy that our quaint old friend would find himself oppressed by 
some of the most brilliant scenes in Belgravia. The region below 
Half Moon Street and nearer to the Strand and Charing Cross 
might appeal to his senses with something like familiarity, out- 
wardly at least, but Mayfair would be a sorrowful pilgrimage to 
him. Sir Gorgius Midas would startle him; all his preconceived 
ideas of even mushroom splendor would fail him here, while the 
haute noblesse of Park Lane and Carlton Terrace would afford him 
the material for profound philosophies too deep to utter. We 
can fancy that he might direct his steps hopefully towards the 
suburban places where at least Nature, in her loyalty to the forms 
and colors she first assumed, would welcome him with the green 
fields and blue skies which are as much of his time as our own; 
while were he to wander down into the provinces of England 
remote from this chaotic London his traditions might receive few 
shocks. 

To assert that the English people cling to social prejudices, 
to forms of thought and feeling about every-day life, is almost 
superfluous, but journeying through the southern and western 
part of England the fact that this is the case becomes at times 
startlingly apparent; the incongruities are often surprising. Peo- 
ple of the most modern influences and necessity for novel action 
cling to early traditions, and preserve customs, and have the spirit 
of the past with the letter of the present, in a way that makes one 
appreciate and understand where the Pilgrim Fathers procured 
that firmness of spirit and dogmatic will which made them perse- 
cute while they declared it their intention to protect. 

Country life in England has many phases, from the state of 
splendid informality of a large country-house where there are 
thirty or forty guests and fifty servants, to the town or over- 
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grown village where a certain amount of caste feeling dominates 
the community and the rules for society are as fixed as those of 
Mayfair—nay, more so, since they are subject to none of those 
fascinating vacillations which are like tne caprices of a beauty 
whose every phase has its own charm, and whose whims have the 
grace of an artistic decision. Vibrations such as sway the social 
atmosphere of “passionate Brompton” are welcome to the 
dwellers in provincial England. They accept modern innova- 
tions in a staid and resolute manner, recognizing no power to 
please in the subtleties which make terra cotta effective to-day 
and tiresome to-morrow. They are anxious to look prosperous 
and fashionable, but the variations of “temperament” are little 
known. 

With the life in a conservative country-town I have to deal at 
present, and it seems to me that the best preface I can make is to 
say that it is, if all its essentials except that of human nature, 
radically different from life in a corresponding place in America. 
We take, for example, a town in one of the southern counties—a 
market-town, something between the fascinating Casterbridge of 
Mr. Hardy’s novels and the Barchester of Mr. Trollope’s en- 
chanting chronicles. Leaving the railway-station at such a place, 
we encounter immediately the newest features of the town. Ra- 
diating from this point are some circles of brand-new villas, 
stucco and brick dwellings, with a “smart” look about them, not 
to be called pretentious—for architecture in England is generally 
too solid to be thus characterized—but perhaps “ genteel” in ap- 
pearance; houses, set back a little, with bow-windows at either 
side of a pretty doorway, and latticed panes in the casements 
above, with here and there a dormer roof or gable end showing. 
Nothing especially quaint, and hardly to be called picturesque. 
New bricks and mortar are what the dwellers within dearly love; 
new colors, new-looking gardens, freshly-sprinkled gravelled 
walks, bright paint, and a well-laid strip of pavement. 

A green or common exists in this region of the town, tra- 
versed with foot-paths and circled by a low hedge, with gates 
here and there and admitting the foot-passengers who enjoy 
this approach to what may be called a square. One or two 
churches dominate this district. Zhe church—a new one, per- 
haps, but governed by English law and rubric—stands at a little 
distance from the green, tribute to the modern prosperity of the 
people in the villa: round about; while further up the hilly road 
to the right is the dissenting chapel, which assembles a large 
number of towns-people, and is as defiantly prosperous as “ Salem 
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Chapel,” in Mrs. Oliphant’s story, in the period of Mr. Togers’ 
supremacy. 

Perhaps a certain chill of disappointment settles down upon 
the American visitor who has journeyed south for the sake of 
finding quaint forms in architecture as well as manners, on be- 
holding so much of to-day in the looks of things near to the sta- 
tion; but he need only turn his steps up the first narrow street 
back of the smart-looking terrace confronting him, with its twink- 
ling windows and solid style, and the England of the seventeenth 
century is before him. In the town of which I write the High 
Street * was full of quaint picturesqueness, such as made one feel, 
on leaving the new town, as though an unexpected slide in a 
magic-lantern had been pushed in. Houses which were built 
in the reign of Charles I. were converted into shops with as 
little injury to their original form as possible. The butcher sold 
his wares in a building where it was said that the Protector held 
one of his few genial merry-makings, and William of Orange had 
supped in the place where the baker now cooked delicious-look- 
ing loaves and sold buns by the score to the parish-school chil- 
dren. 

Midway in the High Street a circular space was devoted to 
the market on Thursdays. Here was a huge town cross, which 
formed an attractive centre for indifferent-mannered people, in 
smock-frocks or corduroys, who were more interested in local 
topics and the aspect of the weather than the sales more active 
minds were busy over in the porch of the Town Hall. Such 
figures moved about on market-days with leisurely abandon, af- 
fording fine types for the curious observer of the English coun- 
tryman of narrow boundaries and limitless traditions. They gave 
a piquancy to the scene and their animation fitted well with 
their utterances in dialect. Deep in their hearts a belief in 
science and symbols, and brought up on oath few could have 
denied their faith in such witchcraft as lay in the evil eye or the 
virtues of nails buried at cross-roads or bones dipped in wax and 
melted before a fire. Radiating from this centre were small 
streets intersecting the heart of this lovely country like adven- 
turous foot-paths which had outgrown their original intention. 
The houses bordering these were for the most part very quaint 
in form, with bulging upper stories and strangely-devised inte- 
riors. The High Street wandered on past the town cross, widen- 
ing as it neared the open country, and presenting certain digni- 


* The High Street of an English town corresponds to our ‘‘Main” or principal busi- 
hess street. 
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fied landmarks. A large old manor-house, shut in by a brick wall, 
held its own in spite of the poverty of certain places in its near 
vicinity—houses which had mouldered into decay, and whose 
original grace was forgotten in the presence of poverty and in- 
difference to anything but the need of walls and roof for a shelter 
and a door-yard for the fast-increasing families. Perhaps such a 
house gave the strongest emphasis to the conservatism of the 
place. It was too well known to suffer any loss of dignity 
through its surroundings, and the maiden lady who resided 
there bore her title of ‘“‘ Honorable” with as much respect as 
though her house, with its quaint proportions dominating a 
poor part of the street, its garden and orchards dipping down- 
wards to the river, were set in the midst of a stately park. 

From this point the country spread itself with luxurious un- 
dulations, dotted here and there with houses belonging to the 
“county” families. The roadways, of gracious width and bor- 
dered by most fertile lands, wound up and down, while the land- 
scape presented every variety of the southern English country, 
the Tors rising bluely in the distance, and the river, which had 
its source further north, flowing in and out of the meadow-lands, 
past the quaint old mill, curving about a bank of pollards; or 
below the farm-lands of the country, its ripple or its rush giving 
character and variation to the scene. Here in due season the 
otter might be hunted. Here were fords and pools, craggy bends 
in thelittle river that could tell stories of many an exciting day- 
break chase of the old “ fishmonger,” as the otter is called, while 
on every side, up hill and down dale, the fox has a skurrying 
time of it as soon as the hunting season sets in. 

Naturally, as a Catholic, one of my first interests in the remote 
little town of which I speak was my church; and well do I re- 
member the setting-down which I received from my landlady on 
inquiring its whereabouts—the only church to her being the recog- 
nized one of England. 

“Oh! the chapel you mean, ma’am,” understanding at last— 
“the Catholic chapel,’”’ and proceeded to give me the various 
directions by which I found myself led and misled up and down 
some country-looking streets, finally to a lane where stood the 
little building devoted to our Lord’s service. 

It was a Sunday morning, and I had been told that the service 
took place at nine o’clock, and I pushed open the little, worm- 
eaten door of the church to find myself in the most cheerless of 
all sacred edifices. It was, perhaps, the size of one of our smallest 
and poorest Catholic churches, say in the far West or in some 
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northern districts of New York State, and where any attempt even 
at cleanliness had been made certain traces were left conspicuous 
from the fact of their making a contrast to the very rough and 
very dingy main part of the building. About six people were 
seated here and there in the broken-down pews;-a very feeble, 
venerable priest was officiating. Fortunate for me, thought I, 
that the service is the same and may go on, no matter how 
meagre or how unsuggestive the surroundings ; and | responded, 
of course, in my heart, feeling everything as tangible and real as 
in the cathedral in London. But the poverty, indeed the squalor, 
of the place, the extremely feeble looks of the aged priest, and 
the apparent indifference of the people struck me as being almost 
unnatural even for a poor parish; since the town was large, and 
if the Catholics within it were not prosperous, at least in num- 
bers, they might have maintained the church in better order. 
Wishing to discover something about the week-day Masses, I 
presented myself a little later at the priest’s house, to be received 
by the most deplorable-looking old woman, who led.me into a 
scantily-furnished parlor, listened to my inquiries, and answered 
at once: ‘‘ Week-days? No, indeed, miss; it is more than he can 
do to say the Mass on Sunday.” And so, indeed, it shortly proved ; 
for the old man, whose failing health had made it so long almost 
impossible for him to keep up the duties of his situation, and yet 
who had, from desire to administer to his little flock, kept his 
feelings from the bishop, died suddenly about two weeks later. 
I knew that in the neighborhood a well-known Catholic noble- 
man had his own chaplain and private chapel, also that several 
rich Catholics in the county attended elsewhere ; yet this little 
chapel had to be maintained, and a very brief search brought to 
light many who, for want of special encouragement or instruction, 
had been remaining away from their duty, but who professed 
themselves glad enough to attend the services were they recom- 
menced. Such matters proceed very slowly in England. The 
bishop was absent at the time, and only by a fortunate chance 
did any one appear in the actual town itself ready to take an 
interest in the religious growth of the place. 

We had passed and repassed very often the quaint old manor- 
house of the town, and knew only that its present occupants had 
but recently taken up their abode within its walls. A doorway 
opened in the garden-wall sometimes and revealed alady and gen- 
tleman, a happy party of young children and scampering dogs, 
while glimpses were obtained of a fine old tree on the lawn, of a 
garden in the rear, and sounds as of a perfect rookery in the 
VOL. XLIV.—17 
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taller tree-tops. At an evening party, soon after the old priest’s 
death, 1 remember hearing it mentioned that the people from the 
manor-house were expected; and, sure enough, Mr. and Mrs. 
H were announced. It chanced to be my good-fortune that 
Mr. H took me down to supper, and a little conversation 
brought to light the fact that he was one of those Catholic con- 
verts to whom the Whitehall had given special fame. He had 
been a clergyman of some distinction, holding one of the finest 
livings of the English church, but his conversion had been slow 
and sure. If not “with the rushing of a mighty wind,” it had 
come from deliberate daily convictions which either preceded or 
followed an investigation leading him directly into the Church 
of Rome. Of course his living was abandoned, but, fortunately 
for his family, much of his fortune was a private one, and he had 
felt happier in coming down to B to live in the old manor 
than in remaining in the midst of parishioners he had dearly 
loved and who were now mourning him as one led astray.* His 
wife was bitterly opposed to his conversion, as she told me that 
very evening, but of course she could not, or would not, interfere 
with what her husband considered the only lawful and godly 
thing for him to do. 

1 can hardly remember all that passed between us about the 
little church, but I know that it resulted in a decision to do 
something, and that at once. A day or two later the H——s 
drove me to a convent situated charmingly two or three miles 
from the town. The order was an enclosed one—the motive 
Perpetual Adoration—but I believe only two houses of the espe- 
cial order exist, and in the convent to which I refer several ladies 
of noble English families had vowed their lives to the service of 
God. 

We saw the prioress sitting in a little parlor, and talked to 
her across a large window-space from which the grating was re- 
moved, and where we might have shaken hands with her. Her 
dress was spotless white, of a soft, heavy serge, and I think that, 
but for their very evident contentment with tneir lot, the nuns of 
this convent would have afforded any amount of suggestion for 
the picturesque and romantic to outsiders. The grounds of their 
house were very old; there were alley-ways and certain cypress 
walks, up and down which the white-robed sisters took their exer- 











* I would like to mention that since then a large number of Mr. H——’s former parishion- 
ers, under his instruction, have become Catholics. A significant fact connected with his con- 
version was that when his living came to be sold, so great was the dread of disestablishment 
that it was hard to find a buyer ! 
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cise daily, and on one or two occasions sang together sweet-toned 
chorals, rehearsing for their daily service, to which outsiders came, 
sitting within the grating. The prioress was a woman of decided 
views and much kindly common sense. She said she believed it 
could readily be arranged for their chaplain to officiate Sundays 
and holydays at our church; and this being the final agreement, 
we set to work to improve the condition of things in the chapel 
and to form a choir. 

I think some of us well remember with much deep satisfaction 
those wintry days in the little church. -The cold weather passed 
so rapidly that we had no particularly dreary experiences, and 
when the bloom of February appeared we were able to begin to 
dress the altar with wild-flowers, and by St. Joseph’s day it seemed 
as though the woodlands and the hedgerows fairly teemed with 
blossoms. Well do I remember sitting with Mr. and Mrs. 
H on the steps of St. Joseph’s altar, waiting for the boys 
whom we had sent out in the country-side for a fresh relay of 
flowers; and I can see them now coming up the dimly-lighted 
aisle, fairly staggering beneath their load of blossoms, for the 
daffodils were out, primroses were plenty, and the violets lay in 
great purple clusters amidst the green boughs the boys were bear- 
ing. We thought St. Joseph fared very well that day, and I am 
sure he must have been lonely for years in that neighborhood. 
The altar-linen and the boys’ cassocks were mended, and our 
choir, who had done well in all Lenten services, made glad all 
hearts on the feast-day morning ; and it was very soon after this 
that Mrs. H—— and her husband took a memorable journey, on 
which occasion she received conditional baptism and made her 
first communion, returning to the manor-house a far happier 
woman than she had been for many a day. All this time the 
chaplain of the convent was officiating ; but things were looking 
very prosperous, the congregation had greatly increased, and the 
bishop promised a regular priest, who came in course of time. 
But for that one winter and spring time it was almost like build- 
ing up a house of God in the wilderness, and I am sure that it 
made the service and its requirements dearer than it had ever 
been before to the few who were there constantly and working 
so harmoniously together. 

The opposition to Catholicism which | found in such places 
was like that which our Calvinistic brethren might harbor. It 
was downright bitter and severe. The very priest to whom I 
refer told me once that sooner than walk on the same side of the 
street with a Catholic priest during his own Protestant boyhood, 
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he would go a decided distance out of his own way; and the first 
time a Catholic entered his father’s house as a guest he refused 
to be one of the party at the dinner-table. Such places as the 
town of which I write cannot in any way be compared to an 
American place of the same size and importance, so far as our 
church is concerned. Within an area of fifteen miles two private 
chapels were maintained. Consequently, the town chapel ap- 
pealed to a very small number of people. It was not a manufac- 
turing place—at best scarcely more than two hundred people ever 
attended service—but I have heard [rom it since that it is flourish- 
ing and vigorous. There is a school-house now. I doubt not 
but that they have also enlarged the church itself. Rumors of a 
fine boys’ choir and other such matters have come to my ears, 
and I know that the priest is an Oxford man with an income of 
his own; but can anything ever make it seem so dear to us as it 
did when, having done all that hands and feet could do to prepare 
the table of our Lord, we few could kneel together, uniting pray- 
ers and the homage of grateful hearts for the light which was 
slowly but surely growing there where once it had so nearly 
come to darkness? { 

The country teemed with romance, nearly every great house 
having its story. On the principle that a ghost-story is rarely 
out of place, I will mention one or two household traditions 
which came to my immediate knowledge. Dining at a town 
place one evening, we commented upon a portrait in the library 
of the house, and which represented a beautiful woman in the 
prime of life and wearing upon her neck a collarette of diamonds 
with a pendant of amber-colored stones. Our host informed us 
that the picture had a singular history, which he good-naturedly 
related. In the beginning of the century the heir to the estate 
was seated one evening in his dressing-room, thinking of no more 
emotional subject than the new kennels being built for his hounds. 
His mind was entirely absorbed with practical details,and he was 
startled from a very prosaic reverie by a knock upon the door. 
Thinking it was his valet, he answered “ Come in” without mov- 
ing from his position or allowing the interruption to break his 
chain of thoughts. As no sound of an opening door occurred, he 
turned his head, and in the firelight behind his chair saw dis- 
tinctly the figure of a beautiful woman wearing a collarette of 
diamonds and a singular-looking pendant of yellow stones. The 
young man started, but, as he said later, was by no means alarmed. 
He could not imagine who his visitor might be, and as he moved 
forward to address her she made an appealing gesture with her 
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hand towards the pendant at her throat,and vanished. So unex- 
pected and apparently useless was the apparition that he could 
only conclude he had been dozing unawares; but late in the 
same evening, as he was going upstairs to an old study in which 
some diagrams of former kennels were kept, he again encoun- 
tered this strange presence. The lady stood at the end of a long 
hall and very distinctly beckoned to the young man to approach. 
He followed this time, overcome with awe-struck curiosity. She 
retreated, still beckoning to him, and vanished behind the study- 
door. He entered the room to find it vacant. The next day he 
related these strange occurrences to the only other person in the 
house at the time—an old clergyman who had been his father’s 
tutor. The reverend gentleman seemed much struck with what 
he had to say, and informed him that in his boyhood a robbery 
had taken place at G House, and some valuable East Indian 
ornaments belonging to his grandmother, together with her por- 
trait, were stolen. Search had been made, but the only clue to 
either picture or jewels had been the fragmentary confession of a 
man arrested for another crime, and who in dying had murmured 
sentences which were taken down, and on being produced read as 
follows: “ Picture left in the west room. Could not break spring 
of locket.” As he had admitted to having taken part in the 
famous robbery at G—— House, these dying words were sup- 
posed to relate to that affair; but a search in the west room for 
the picture proved unavailing. The father of the young man 
who had seen the apparition had always supposed that the rob- 
bery was planned by a cousin of his who had some covert design 
in securing the jewels. But circumstances were not strong 
enough against him to warrant his arrest. The young man, 
roused to the keenest interest by what had taken place, deter- 
mined to make a thorough study of the west room, and the result 
was that the wall between the study and this apartment was 
taken down. In so doing a secret panel or sliding door was dis- 
covered, and behind it the missing picture together with a small 
‘ box containing the East Indian jewels. Why or how they had 
been deposited there no one could ever tell; but the owner of 
the house carried the pendant at once to London and had the 
spring of the locket opened by an expert jeweller. A faded 
piece of parchment, on which something in cipher was written, 
was disclosed. But, like most of ghost-stories, the end was shad- 
owy and mysterious. No one had ever succeeded in decipher- 
ing the writing or in determining as to its origin. There it lay 
while we were talking, locked in a small cabinet in the library at 
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G House, perhaps some day to be clearly understood. The 
picture was restored to its former place, and in spite of many 
suggestions of the supernatural no one had been found who could 
substantiate any story of the strange lady’s further appearance. 
Connected with another house in this vicinity was a weird tale, 
which, however, had become like a commonplace fact to the 
neighborhood. Charles I. had passed a week there shortly be- 
fore his downfall, and on the eve of his execution he is supposed 
to revisit the place and walk, holding his luckless head in his 
hand, up and down a certain corridor where it is said the master 
of the house denounced his king. 

Society in such a town has two distinct phases. Some of 
these are too subtle to define, but for the most part they represent 
rules and ‘prejudices which form governing influences and which 
are respected by all the people as traditions too sacred to be dis- 
turbed. The “county” families rarely visit in the town. They 
have their own gatherings in their fine mansions, detachments 
of visitors from town, gatherings from the county, all forming a 
little world of their own. While the town society pursues the 
even tenor of its way with varied entertainments, all more or 
less formal in character, the winter season having a fair show 
of dinner-parties, afternoon teas and dances; the more purely 
bourgeois element and the people who are generally known as 
Dissenters form a certain distinct set apart from the upper town 
society, and having a world in which the festivities are sociable 
and decidedly hilarious. Some of the town-people, of course, 
visit among the county families, but the exceptions are few: a 
leading barrister, a clergyman or physician, an army officer or 
naval commander, some lady of blue blood residing in the town, 
being eligible for county invitations; while to the American 
mind certain caste distinctions afford endless variety for study. 
To understand the raison d'étre for some of their closest dis- 
tinctions was very difficult. There were some families who 
seemed to be accepted without any analysis at all or any discus- 
sion, although, from what I used to hear, they did not impress me 
as being of pedigree or position, according to English social 
rules, to warrant such reception. Whether it was that in a weak 
moment they had been taken up and could not be discarded, or 
that they had some claim to recognition too subtle for the Ameri- 
can mind, I could not understand. Nevertheless the fact re- 
mained of their undoubted position among the elect ones, and I 
used to think their cases must cause an additional heart-burn to 
the waiting souls who hovered on the debatable border-line be- 
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tween the leading town-people and the second-rate bourgeoisie. 
It would be hard to find a more agreeably social community 
than the better class formed in this little town. The dinner- 
parties given among them were delightful. They combined the 
latest novelty in fashion with something of the substantial home- 
life of an older generation, and were in some respects better 
than the more stately entertainments to which one went driving 
five or six miles, sometimes in the wet and darkness, recompensed 
only by the sense that the invitation and the entertainment were 
distinctly to one’s credit. The hour of dining was quarter before 
eight ; every one appeared in full evening toilet; there was evi- 
dent the usual reticence among the young girls present and the 
comfortable affability among the dowagers, while the men talked 
politics and local affairs agreeably enough; and there was sure to 
be good music and a comfortable hour of conversation on con- 
genial topics among the ‘ladies in the drawing-room. The five- 
o'clock tea-parties brought together the most agreeable elements 
inthe town society. The young girls were fond of long walks, 
and would come in fresh from such exercise to discuss all sorts 
of things over a genial fire, and perhaps to flirt a little with the 
young men, who might have spent their morning in the hunting- 
field and were ready enough for this hour of light-hearted amuse- 
ment. The drawing-rooms in which such gatherings took place 
had all the charms, as [ recall them, which belong to an English 
home; there was a sense of being chaperonized, with no special re- 
straint. And if I ventured to be critical with anything, it would 
be of the limited point of view so often found in regard to the 
art and literature of the world beyond their ken. [Flere conven- 
tional rules which may have been laid down five-and-twenty 
years ago still govern feelings and ideas, in spite of the agreeable 
fact that Mudie furnished the town with plenty of current litera- 
ture twice a week, and nearly everybody went to London during 
the spring exhibitions. An older, quainter, and perhaps more 
entertaining little circle belonged to the place and suggested at 
all times such towns as Cramford to my mind. Small card-par- 
ties were here given, the invitations coming upon pink note- 
paper, with sometimes a suggestion that there would be “a little 
music.” We usually went to these at about eight o’clock in 
quiet evening-dress, many of the ladies coming with the escort 
of a maid or man-servant carrying a lantern, and I do not think 
I would have been startled by the appearance of a sedan-chair, 
If it rained we often wore waterproof cloaks, as it was not ex- 
pected that we should always hire a “ fly.” Little bits of finery, 
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like hats or laces, might be brought in a paper parcel ; and at one 
house to which we often went, and where we were always most 
agreeably entertained, we used to pin on such last touches ina 
large, roomy bed-chamber, with a four-post bedstead hung in 
damask, and a dressing-table with a large mirror that reflected 
our anxious faces and the sober gayeties as well as the vast 
corners of the candle-lit room. To have worn anything very 
new in style at such gatherings would have seemed a trifle out 
of place, for I remember that flowered silks of quite an antique 
pattern, large, solid-looking jewelry, and Honiton laces appeared 
decidedly in keeping. We would go down-stairs to the draw- 
ing-room with a peculiar air of formality, where we were receiv- 
ed cordially, but with a dignity of manner fitting the occasion ; 
and we had a little light refreshment before going to cards. On 
such occasions no men-servants appeared, but the things were 
handed about by the brightest, neatest of maids, who bloomed 
like spring flowers in the large, old-fashioned, stately house. 
Our hostess was a genuine Mrs. Battle in regard to whist; but, 
cards over, her cheerful voice was lifted again, and we always 
had the most bountiful sort of a supper. They always had a 
dish called “jannet”’ at these parties, which was very delicious 
and tasted as if it had been spiced in some Oriental country a 
long time ago. When we came to leave I think we all felt sorry 
and wished for another invitation soon again. The atmosphere 
of these parties was so home-like yet so quaint, and the flavor 
of everything so unlike anything we had ever experienced 
in America, that it was to us like being set down in the 
middle of some interesting, old-fashioned novel to partake of it. 
It often rained so that going home one could see the lanterns 
swaying over the wet pavements—curious little flames of light 
that seemed to suggest large, damp fireflies; but somehow we 
always liked that method of escort better than driving, and the 
friendly good-nights exchanged here and there among us had a 
piquancy of their own, whether uttered in the soft, quiet rain of 
the winter or under the clear, star-lit sky. Everything connected 
with such entertainments appeals to me now in retrospection so 
agreeably that the very prejudices which baffled and amused me 
at the time seem to have gained a dignity of their own. I recall 
the discussions over Mr. So-and-so’s marriage with a girl of “no 
family at all”; the question as to whether it would be possible 
to call upon her; the horror expressed as to Mr. ’s will dis- 
inheriting his daughter Jane ; the question whether Admiral 
would ever be reconciled to his wife, as among the various topics 
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under discussion at the present time, and the figures in the pic- 
tures suggested rise to mind like characters in some story, and a 
dozen plots such as Trollope would have used to admirable ad- 
vantage are suggested by the incidents of their every-day lives. 
For be it known that in the social condition of things in England 
lies a mine of wealth for any novelist of the day. Every tradi- 
tion suggests a set of circumstances for a writer of any ingenuity 
to weave together, and the merest externals of society in a pro- 
vincial place such as I describe make up the outlines of a picture 
which the story-writer can use without the necessity of resorting 
to any tricks or sensational incidents, or unexpected dilemmas 
and developments. 

While the system of home-education is still popular, even 
among the middle classes, in England, school-life is carried on 
much more admirably of late years than during the first decades 
of this century. Boys are sent to the grammar-schools of the 
towns in which they live, and may compete there for scholar- 
ships in the great public schools of England, whence they go on 
to the universities ; and if the schools for girls fall short of cor- 
responding ones in America, there are decided advantages for 
the gentler sex in special studies. Painting and music are libe- 
rally open to all, while the board-schools are beginning to find 
their way among the masses of people, even in the provinces. 

The general method of life, or what I may call its routine, in a 
provincial English town, corresponds nearly to our own. The 
root of difference lies in the whole system of feeling—the point 
of view with which, so to speak, an Englishman is born, and 
which he accepts as a general thing without a murmur. The 
fondness for home-life noticeable among high and low in Great 
Britain might well be imitated on this side of the water, where 
the young people of the present day are always anxious to fly 
away from the parent nest and try their own wings in a new 
atmosphere. Onue thing further to be remarked in the provinces 
is the admirable manner in which domestic service is viewed. 
The girl who would go into a shop or factory in America regu- 
larly prepares herself for household work in England, and by 
doing well dignifies the labor she undertakes. The positions of 
mistress and maid, if more clearly defined in England than in our 
country, have the inestimable advantage of being so regulated 
that the mistress provides a real home for her servant, and the 
maid is conscious that she increases her own self-respect by 
doing her duty to her employer. I have heard it said, and it 
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seems to me with admirable justice, that the middle classes of 
England, the wives and daughters in a provincial town such as 
I have been describing, formed the real backbone of England’s 
well-being. The nobility have their rights and their excellent 
qualities, no doubt; but the middle classes, the professional and 
solid business people of the country, form its standing-ground 
and certainly uphold its position socially among the nations of 
the world. 





PRESENT STATE OF THE CHINESE MISSIONS.* 


THE appointment by the Holy See of Mgr. Agliardi as diplo- 
matic representative to the court of Pekin marks an important 
era in the history of the Chinese missions. The exclusive pro- 
tectorate exercised since the treaty of 1860 by France over all 
the Christians of the Celestial Empire had become an anomaly to 
the other European nations and a cause of offence on the part of 
China. A government engaged at home in making war on reli- 
gion acted in queer character abroad while masquerading as the 
special champion of the faith. For a long period all Christians 
seeking to travel into China did so on the passes of the French 
consuls; and thus, in the course of time, Frenchmen and Chris- 
tians have come to be identified in the Chinese mind, the latter be- 
ing held responsible for the actions or the hostility of the former. 
How disastrously this arrangement works has been revealed in 
the massacres of last year, which were directly provoked by the 
military operations of France in Ton-kin. In the interest of the 
church and for the sake of the Chinese Cnristians it had become 
necessary that a change should be made, and the Pope has acted 
at last. 

How every resource of patience was exhausted, and how 
every tenderness was shown for French feeling, is demonstrated 
by an elaborate account of the negotiations published in the 
Osservatore Romano. The initiative came from Pekin as far back 
as the month of May, 1881, when Li Hung Chang first sent a let- 
ter to Cardinal Jacobini, Secretary of State, touching the ques- 
tion of re-establishing diplomatic relations between China and 
the Holy See. Chang expressed much solicitude for the safety 


* Missiones Catholice Ritus Latint cura S, Congregationis de Propaganda Fide, De- 
scripte in annum MDCCCLXXXVI. Rome: Ex Typographia Polyglotta S, C. de Propa- 
ganda Fide. 1886. 
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of the Chinese converts, and urged that in their interests the 
Pope should send to Pekin a nuncio, for whom he promised the 
honors and the station accorded to the ambassadors of sovereign 
states. At that time the idea was not entertained by the Holy 
See, or at least not acted upon. Last year’s persecution, how- 
ever, induced the Pope to address a personal letter to the Em- 
peror of China, to which a respectful answer was returned. As 
a consequence of this correspondence, perhaps, Mr. Dunn was, in 
January last, made the bearer of another letter from the viceroy, 
Li Hung Chang, to Cardinal Jacobini, asking that Mr. Dunn be 
received as a special envoy empowered to open negotiations for 
the establishment of closer and more formal relations. At the 
same time the viceroy took occasion to say that this step was not 
suggested by any European power, but was spontaneous on the 
part of China. Under these circumstances the Holy See felt 
that, while all due regard should be paid to the claims of France, 
this offer of the Chinese government could not well be rejected. 

These facts were communicated to the French ministry, to- 
gether with the assurance that the representative whom the Vati- 
can proposed to send to Pekin would always respect the rights of 
France and cordially co-operate in mutual assistance in the East. 
The French government at once raised objections, and requested 
that the papal representative at Pekin should have no diplomatic 
standing, but be of the same character as the apostolic delegate 
at Constantinople. This would have been equivalent toa rejec- 
tion of China's offer, since the very object desired, according to 
Li Hung Chang's letter, was a fully-accredited ambassador and 
direct relations with the Holy See. Finding that France per- 
sisted in her stubborn attitude, the Holy Father yielded to the 
feelings of France by the appointment of Mgr. Agliardi as diplo- 
matic representative to the court of Pekin, with instructions to 
examine the situation in China and report thereupon to the Holy 
See. 

These momentous proceedings forcibly call attention to the 
present state of the missions in China, and lend considerable ad- 
ditional interest to the account which we find in the volume de- 
voted to the missions under the care of the Propaganda Fide, and 
compiled from the reports of the missionaries. While not so 
Strictly accurate and full as one could desire, yet, by a little 
study, a tolerably fair account can be drawn from the badly- 
arranged facts flung together between the two covers of the 


book. 
The first province on the list is that of Chan-si, into which the 
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Jesuits introduced Christianity some time during the sixteenth 
century, though the mission is now in charge of the Franciscans. 
Chan-si was separated from the Pekin diocese by Alexander 
VII., and in 1696 it was, in conjunction with Chen-si, erected into 
a vicariate-apostolic by Innocent XII.; in 1762 the region of 
Hu-quang was added to it, but in 1838 the last-named was sepa- 
rated and erected into an independent diocese, the provinces of 
Chan-si and Chen-si being divided and formed into two vicari- 
ates by a decree of February 5, 1844. The present vicariate cov- 
ers an immense area. The number of inhabitants is 17,009,000; 
number of Catholics, 14,980; catechumens, 2,500; churches and 
chapels, 10; European missionaries, 7; native priests, 9; schools, 
31, pupils 1,250; college, 1, students 40; seminary, I, seminari- 
ans 18; orphans, 578. 

In 1839 the vicariate of Chan-tong was erected by Gregory 
XVI., including within its bounds the quondam pro-vicariates of 
Hu pe and Hu-nan. This mission has been often and grievously 
afflicted by persecutions. By a decree of December 22, 1885, 
Chan-tong was divided into northern and southern vicariates. 
In Northern Chan-tong the population numbers 29,500,000, of 
whom Catholics are 15,000; catechumens, 6,000; there being 14 
European missionaries; 9 native priests; schools, 36, pupils 
200; seminary, I, seminarians 22; orphanages, 5, orphans 600; 
‘number of churches not stated. The slimness of the school re- 
port is perhaps owing to the severe persecutions recently suf- 
fered. 

On January 2, 1882, the vicar-apostolic of Chan-tong, who 
was then Bishop Cosi, nominated the Rev. John B. Anzer, of the 
College of Steyl, Holland, pro-vicar of Southern Chan-tong, then 
in his own vicariate; the idea was to more thoroughly organize 
the work in a district which had been scarcely touched. The 


College of Steyl has undertaken to supply this mission, and. 


several young priests were sent out a few months ago. By the 
decree mentioned above, on December 22, 1885, the province 
was formally erected into a vicariate-apostolic, with Right Rev. 
John B. Anzer as incumbent. There are 2,000 Catholics; 2,264 
catechumens; 5 churches; 26 chapels; 1 seminary with 12 semi- 
narians ; 25 schools, and 2 orphanages. No other statistics are 
given. The vicariate is ina disorganized condition from perse- 
cution. 

The Christian religion was introduced into the province of 
Chen-si in 1640. Its fortunes varied with the alternate favor or 
persecution of the Chinese emperors. By a decree of February 
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5, 1844, a vicariate was formed of Chen-si, Kan-su, and the ad- 
joining Tartar regions. On May 21, 1878, Chen-si was separated 
from the Tartar regions and the district known as Ku-ku-noor. 
It extends from the Mon-ku desert on the north to Hu-pe and 
Su-tchaen on the south; from Chan-si and Ho-nan on the east to 
Kan-su on the west. There are 10,500,000 inhabitants; 21,300 
Catholics; 107 churches and chapels; 8 European missionaries; 
14 native priests; 8 schools, 50 pupils; I seminary, 20 semina- 
rians ; 2 orphan asylums. 

The vicariate of Emoi was separated from that of Fo-kien on 
December 5, 1883. It includes the Formosan peninsula; Fo- 
kien bounds it on the southeast, whence it extends towards the 
northwest to the provinces of Chuan-cheu and Chiang-cheu. The 
continental part of the vicariate is under the Chinese govern- 
ment; the peninsula of Formosa below Keelung is occupied by 
French troops. There are 4,500,000 inhabitants; 5,000 Catholics, 
of whom about 1,000 are in Formosa; 7 churches and chapels; 
11 European missionaries; 3 native priests; 3 schools, 20 pupils; 
I seminary, 20 seminarians. 

The vicariate of Fo-kien, erected in 1696, included Nankin, 
Tche-kiang, and Kiang-si, the last two being separated into inde- 
pendent vicariates in 1790, and the first-named divided in 1838. 
Emoi was cut off from Fo-kien, as we have shown above, in 1883. 
There are 18,000,000 inhabitants; 30,355 Catholics; 114 cate- 
chumens; 37 churches and chapels; 12 European missionaries ; 13 
native priests; 12 schools, 60 pupils; 1 seminary, 20 seminarians. 

In the year 1622 the Jesuit Fathers penetrated Ho-nan and 
planted the seeds of Christianity. They had a very difficult 
work, whose fruits, so far as this world goes, were often trampled 
out by persecutions. In 1774 firmer footing was obtained, and, 
in spite of great and persistent afflictions, a nucleus of the faithful 
was formed. Until 1843 the Catholics of Ho-nan were subject 
to the spiritual authorities of Nankin; then the province was 
raised to a vicariate in 18€9; and on August 28, 1883, Ho-nan 
was divided into two vicariates known as Northern and Southern 
Ho-nan. 

In Northern Ho-nan there are 9,000,000 inhabitants; 1,067 
Catholics ; 6 chapels ; 3 European missionaries ; 3 native priests ; 
2 schools, 18 pupils. 

Southern Ho-nan comprises 20,000,000 inhabitants; 5,000 Ca- 
tholics ; 45 churches and chapels; 7 European missionaries; 12 
native priests; 20 schools, 100 pupils; 1 seminary, 17 semina- 
rians, 
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Solicitous for the needs and safety of the Catholic English 
soldiers, Gregory XVI. insulated Hong-kong and erected it 
into a prefecture-apostolic, which it remained until 1874, when it 
was raised toa vicariate. It includes the island of Hong-kong 
and the adjacent islands ; including on the continent the districts 
of Fung-koun, Sing-gan-hien, Hay-fou-hien, and Hai-cha-hien, 
with the exception of the city of Quei-tscheo-fou. The islands 
belong to England; the rest of the vicariate lies in the Chinese 
Empire. There are 3,000,000 inhabitants, speaking Chinese, Eng- 
lish, and Portuguese, or a mixture of the three ; 6,600 Catholics ; 
27 churches and chapels; 11 European priests; 3 native priests ; 
19 schools, 118 pupils; 1 seminary, 12 seminarians. A Catholic 
journal, the Hong-kong Catholic Register, a very small four-page 
sheet, is published in this city. 

It is conjectured that the Christian religion was introduced 
into Hu-nan about the middle of the seventeenth century; at 
least records of the date of the reign of the Emperor Kan-si, of 
the Cin dynasty, would lead one to suppose so. From the first 
the faithful of this province suffered severely, persecution follow- 
ing persecution with steady rapidity. Last year’s affliction came 
near extinguishing the few remaining sparks in Northern Hu-nan, 
but as fast as the missionaries fell at their posts of duty others 
took their places, and are laboring now to repair the ravages of 
the enemy. In 1856 Hu-nan was separated from Hu-pe; and on 
September 19, 1879, the province was divided into two vicariates, 
Northern and Southern Hu-nan. 

Northern Hu-nan numbers 10,000,000 inhabitants ; 100 Catho- 
lics; 6 European missionaries; 4 native priests; 1 school, 10 
pupils. In Southern Hu-nan there are 10,000,000 inhabitants ; 
5,000 Catholics ; 10 churches and chapels; 3 European missiona- 
ries; 7 native priests; 4 schools, 81 pupils; 1 seminary, 24 semi- 
narians ; I orphanage. 

In the year 1636 Antonius de Govea, S.J., introduced the 
faith into Hu-pe. For a long period it was included in the 
vicariate of Chan-si; but in 1870 Pius IX., by his brief Chras- 
tiane ret procurationt, separated Hu-pe from Chan-si, and divided 
it into three distinct vicariates—Northwestern Hu-pe, Eastern 
Hu-pe, and Southwestern Hu-pe. 

Northwestern Hu-pe contains 9,000,000 inhabitants ; 8,000 Ca- 
tholics; 26 churches and chapels; 7 European missionaries; 18 
native priests; 9 schools, 310 pupils; I seminary, 12 seminarians ; 
1 college, 12 students ; 2 orphanages with 28 boys and 68 girls. 
Eastern Hu-pe has 9,000,000 inhabitants ; 16,000 Catholics; 42 
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churches and chapels; 16 European missionaries; 14 native 
priests; 16 schools, 525 pupils; 1 seminary, 54 seminarians; 1 
college, 24 students. There are various other institutions, or- 
phanages, industrial schools, etc., but no statistics are given of 
these. We may remark that the same is the case with other 
vicariates, as regards orphan asylums at least. 

In Southwestern Hu-pe there are 9,000,000 inhabitants ; 3,500 
Catholics ; 13 churches and chapels ; 7 European missionaries ; 4 
native priests ; 2 schools, 82 pupils ; 1 seminary, 31 seminarians. 

The vicariate-apostolic of Kan-su was a part of the Chan-si 
vicariate until May 21, 1878, when it was erected into an inde- 
pendent vicariate. It includes the province of Kan-su, the Ku- 
ku-noor region, and the wandering Tartars. Missionaries have 
been sent into the unknown interior as far as they can go, even 
beyond the scope of imperial authority. There are a multitude 
of mixed dialects spoken within the limits of the vicariate, but 
they are broadly divided into these three languages: in Kan-su 
proper, Chinese; in Ku-ku-noor, Sifon; in Tartary, Turkestan. 
There are 21,500,000 inhabitants; 1,500 Catholics; 9 churches 
and chapels; 5 European missionaries; 3 schools, 32 pupils; 1 
seminary, 10 seminarians. 

Towards the end of the sixteenth century Matthew Ricci, 
S.J., preached the Gospel to the Chinese of the province of 
Kiang-nan. Pauli Siu, the reigning emperor, admired the zeal of 
Ricci and his companions, and the good results of their labor. 
Thousands of converts were made, and the Christian religion 
placed upon a firm foundation. In 1660 the vicariate-apostolic 
of Kiang-nan, or Nankin, was formally erected, and Ignatius Coto- 
lendi named its bishop. In 1690 Alexander VII. instituted the 
diocese of Nankin, and made it a suffragan see of the archbish- 
opric of Goa; and Innocent XII. united to it the provinces of 
Kiang-nan and Ho-nan by his constitution of October 15, 1696. 
Alexander Ceceri, consecrated titular bishop of Macai, February 
5, 1696, was the first to occupy the see of Nankin; and with the 
death of his last successor, Cajetan Pires-Pereira,a Portuguese, 

at Pekin in the year 1838, the see became practically extinct. 
After-his death apostolic administrators continued to rule the 
see until 1856, when the Holy See entirely suppressed it. Then 
the province of Kiang-nan was erected into a separate vicariate 
and confided to the care of the Jesuits. The vicariate comprises 
the whole civil province of Kiang-nan and two sub-provinces, 
Ngan and Kiang-sou. There are American and European mili- 
tary posts at Ou-hon, Nan-king, Tcheu-kiang, and Shang-hai, the 
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very gates of the province. There are 50,000 000 inhabitants; 
101,206 Catholics ; 606 churches and chapels; 81 European mis- 
Siunaries ; 30 native priests ; 667 schools, 11,237 pupils; 2 semi- 
naries, 27 seminarians; 1 large and 3 small colleges; 2 large 
orphanages at Siang-hai and many smaller ones throughout the 
provinces, 

The Rev. Matthew Ricci did not confine his labors to spread- 
ing the faith in Kiang-nan; he also pushed into Kiang-si. In 1696 
Innocent X11. coutided this region to the care of Alvaro Benevente, 
whose work was very fruitful. But he soon died; persecutions 
fell thick and fast; no successor was appointed, and the martyred 
missionaries’ places were voluntarily filled by priests from other 
provinces. About 1790 Kiang-si was placed under the spiritual 
charge of the Right Rev. D. Carpena, vicar-apostolic of Fo-kien, 
by the authority of Pius VI.; and it remained a suffragan of Fo- 
kien until 1838, at which time, with the approbation of Gregory 
XVI., the Propaganda Fide named the Right Rev. Alexius Ra- 
meaux vicar-apostolic of Kiang-si and Tche-kiang. On _ his 
death in 1845 Kiang-si was separated from Tche-kiang, and the 
Right Rey. Bernard Laribe, the dead vicar’s coadjutor, was 
named vicar-apostolic. In 1879 Leo XIII. divided the. vicariate 
of Kiang-si into two distinct parts, the northern and the southern. 

There are in Northern Kiang-si 14,000,000 inhabitants; 13,007 
Catholics ; 1,368 catechumens; 49 churches and chapels; 10 Eu- 
ropean missionaries; 13 native priests; 40 schools, 260 pupils; 
I seminary, 16 seminarians; 4 colleges, 200 students; 5 orphan- 
ages, 1,579 orphans; 2 hospitals. 

Southern Kiang-si is very fertile, being traversed by innume- 
rable streams. There are 11,000,000 inhabitants; 3,753 Catholics ; 
1,440 catechumens; 25 churches and chapels; 3 European mis- 
sionaries; 5 native priests; 16 schools, 140 pupils; 1 college, 28 
students ; 1 orphanage, 77 orphans.* 

Kuang-si was evangelized in the seventeenth century. De- 
spite the many bitter persecutions, the seeds of the faith were 
never completely destroyed, and, though often separated from the 
outside world, the children of the church, here as elsewhere in 
China, kept up the tradition of their fathers and the practice of 
their religion. Inthe year 1853 the Very Rev. Father Guille- 
min, then prefect-apostolic of Kuang-tong and Kuang-si, sent the 
Rev. Father Chapdelaine into the western extremities of the 
province of Kuang-si, and there he found abundance of neo- 


* By a decree of August 14, 1885, this vicariate has been again divided, and a new one 
erected, called East Kiang-si, comprising the prefectures of Koan-si-fu and Kieg-tchang-fu. 
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phytes. With two native Christians as companions he penetrated 
as far as the city of Si-lin-hien, where, notwithstanding the jealous 
vigilance of the mandarins, he found about 80 Christians living. 
Several missionaries were, from time to time, sent into Kuang-si 
from Kuang-tong. On August 6, 1875, Pius IX. separated the 
mission from Kuang-tong and erected it into a prefecture-apos- 
tolic, with the Very Rev. Father Jolly as incumbent. It is nomi- 
nally subject to the Chinese emperor, but the real rulers, most of 
the time, are the Miao-tse and Tchang-ko tribes. It has anumber 
of difficult languages and a confusing variety of dialects. There 
are 8,000,000 inhabitants; 1,013 Catholics; 10 churches and 
chapels; 11 European missionaries; 4 native priests; 5 schools, 
70 pupils ; 2 seminaries, 20 seminarians. 

In 1850 Kuang-tong, Kuang-si, and Hai-nan were united into 
one prefecture. In 1875 Kuang-si was separated from it and 
erected into an independent prefecture; at the same time Hai-nan 
and Heung-shan were given to Macao, while the vicar-apostolic 
of Hong-kong obtained three districts of the territory, San-on, 
Kwai-shan, and Hoi-fong. There are in Kuang-tong 25,000,000 in- 
habitants ; 28,076 Catholics; 100 churches and chapels; 41 Eu- 
ropean missionaries; 5 native priests; 101 schools, 1,000 pupils ; 
I seminary, 25 seminarians; 1 college, 20 students. 

How long back the Christians from the older evangelized 
field of Su-tchuen penetrated Kuy-tcheou is not known; but it 
must have been at an early date. In 1708 Cardinal de Tournon, 
legate of the Holy See in China, consecrated Claud Visdelon a 
titular bishop and made him vicar-apostolic of Yun-nan and Kuy- 
tcheou. He died in India in 1737. From that time forward the 
Christians of these regions endured a stormy existence, suffering 
many persecutions. In 1849 Kuy-tcheou was made a separate 
vicariate, with the Right Rev. Bishop Allrand as incumbent. 
The Franco-Chinese war had a disastrous effect upon this mis- 
sion ; but in spite of the obstacles in its way the Christian religion 
has steadily gained ground. There are 8,000,000 inhabitants ; 
16,892 Catholics; 73 churches and chapels; 26 European mis- 
sionaries ; 7 native priests ; 84 schools, 1,081 pupils; 2 seminaries, 
20 seminarians ; 12 orphanages, 700 orphans. 

It must have been under the Emperor Tang that the Chris- 


‘ tians first penetrated the distant regions of Su-tchuen. At least 


there are monumental remains which would lead to that con- 
clusion. Certainly there were many Catholics there before 1630, 
but the atrocities of Tartar war, in ruining the civil state, ap- 
pear also to have annihilated the Christians. When Bishop. 
VOL. XLIV.—18 
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Pallu, in 1658, visited Su-tchuen he found nothing but desolation. 
He, however, labored there until his death in 1684. Then Bish- 
op de Syonne was put in his place. Frequent and direful per- 
secutions vexed the church in this province, Bishop Dufierse, 
among others, being martyred for the faith on September 17, 
1815. The number of Christians, however, increased, and it be- 
came necessary to separate Yun-nan from the vicariate in 1838. 
In 1848 Kuy-tcheou was set apart; in 1856 Su-tchuen was divided 
into northern and southern parts; in 1858 the three present divi- 
sions were made, Northwestern Su-tchuen, Eastern Su-tchuen, 
and Southern Su-tchuen. In the three Su-tchuens there are 
45,000,000 inhabitants; 84,079 Catholics; 120 churches and cha- 
pels; 78 European missionaries ; 83 native priests; 400 schools, 
4,514 pupils; 5 seminaries, 204 seminarians; 2 orphanages, 171 
orphans. 

Hang-tcheou, the metropolis of the Tche-kiang province, was 
once, during the old Franciscan missions, an episcopal see, a suf- 
fragan of the archbishopric of Pekin. During the sixteenth cen- 
tury missionaries spread the faith throughout the province; in 
the year 1696 Innocent XII. raised it to an independent vicariate, 
with the learned Dominican, Right Rev. Bishop Alcala, as in- 
cumbent. Subsequently it was united under one administration 
with Fo-kien and Kiang-si. Fo-kien was separated in 1838, and 
the others in 1845. The Christians suffered many persecutions 
in this province; thousands were martyred between 1858 and 
1864 during the Tchang-mao rebellion. There are 8,000,000 in- 
habitants ; 11,480 Catholics; 39 churches and chapels; 9 Euro- 
pean missionaries; 7 native priests; 37 schools, 500 pupils; 2 
seminaries, 9 seminarians; 1 orphanage, 8 orphans; 1 industrial 
school. 

The Rev. Matthew Ricci, S.J., went to the city of Pekin in 
1601, where he won the favor of the emperor, Wang-lie, and the 
other men of power, for the Christian faith. He established the 
Pekin mission. In 1688 the episcopal see of Pekin was formally 
erected, having within its jurisdiction Chang-tong, Eastern Tar- 
tary (Leao-tong), the whole province of Tche-ly, the kingdom of 
Corea, and other adjacent regions. In 1831 the kingdom of 
Corea was erected into an independent vicariate, and subse- 
quently the other provinces were separated as occasion seemed 
to demand. On the abrogation of the bishopric of Pekin the 
territory of the see was constituted a vicariate, and in 1856 the 
province was divided into three parts, one of which, Northern 
Tche-ly, contains the city of Pekin. In Northern Tche-ly there 
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are 10,000,000 inhabitants; 28,000 Catholics; 166 churches and 
chapels; 16 European missionaries; 13 native priests; 120 
schools, 1,000 pupils; 2 seminaries, 40 seminarians; 9 orphan- 
ages, 800 orphans. 

Notwithstanding the various calamities which have fallen 
upon the mission of Southeastern Tche-ly, from wars, rebellions, 
famines, persecutions, the faith has made no little progress in it, 
and it ranks among the first in the number of Catholics in pro- 
portion to the population. On the north lies Northern Tche-ly ; 
on the south Ho-nan; on the east Ho-nan and Eastern Tche-ly ; 
on the west Chan-tong and Northern Tche-ly. There are 10,000,- 
ooo inhabitants; 33,488 Catholics; 462 churches and chapels; 32 
European missionaries ; 7 native priests; 89 schools, 2,331 pupils; 
I seminary, 7 seminarians; 1 college, 170 students; 13 gymna- 
siums, 584 attendants. 

Southwestern Tche-ly has 10,000,000 inhabitants ; 21,000 Ca- 
tholics; 81 churches and chapels; 7 European priests; 12 native 
priests ; 4 schools, 30 pupils; 2 seminaries, 17 seminarians ; about 
1,000 orphans. 

The first vicar-apostolic of Yun-nan was the Right Rev. 
Bishop Le Blanc, who in 1702 established the mission. He was 
succeeded by Bishop de Martillac, who died in Rome in 1755. 
The vicariate was then attached to that of Su-tchuen, in which 
state it remained until August 6, 1840, when the vicariate was 
re-established, with the Right Rev. Bishop Ponsot as ruler. Itis 
the extreme southwestern corner of the Chinese Empire. There 
are .12,000,000 inhabitants; 11,207 Catholics; 53 churches and 
chapels; 21 European missionaries; 8 native priests; 40 schools, 
200 pupils; 1 seminary, 18 seminarians ; 25 orphans. 

Let us now recapitulate: In the twenty-nine vicariates and 
prefectures of the Chinese Empire there are 390,000,000 inhabi- 
tants; 485,403 Catholics; 2,460 churches and chapels; 440 Euro- 
pean missionaries; 303 native priests; 1,779 schools, 25,219 pupils; 
34 seminaries, 666 seminarians. The returns of the sisters, nuns, 
orphans, industrial schools, colleges, students, etc., are so incom- 
plete that no total can be given, but there are proportionate num. 
bers of all these. 

The first thing observable in the careful and accurate survey 
of the Chinese missions which we have just placed before our 
readers is not only the number of Catholic converts in China— 
about half a million—but also, and much more so, the striking way 
in which they are scattered throughout the territory of the Ce- 
lestial kingdom. There are Catholics, there are missionaries, 
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there are native priests, there are churches, schools, seminaries, 
colleges, orphan asylums, from Thibet to the Yellow Sea, from 
Siberia on the north to Annam on the south. Every province 
has its vicariate—sometimes one province has two or three; 
every vicariate, with the exception of one, has its bishop. The 
complete organization is there. The seeds are planted. The 
500,000 are scattered among the 400,000,000, fruitfully working 
at every point, not massed together in one locality. In this 
respect the condition of China is very much like that of the old 
Roman Empire in the first centuries of the Christian era. The 
early missioners of the Catholic Church did not pause to convert 
every nation they came to; they pushed on, forming colonies of 
the faithful here and there, until the whole empire was dotted 
with centres of the cross. They knew the fructifying power of 
Christ’s religion; they knew they had but to plant the seeds and 
await the time and season of their coming to maturity. And 
they were justified in their course, for the despised religion of 
the Galilean grew like a giant and soon overthrew the pagan 
mummeries of the ancient world. Just so is it in China to-day ; 
only, perhaps, the Chinese Empire is a more extended and more 
populous field than that afforded by the majestic structure of the 
Seven-Hilled City. Those huge provinces of the strange king- 
dom of the far East are as large as the mighty nations that olden 
Rome chained to the chariot-wheels of her triumphant progress. 
Mere man, unaided from above, would shrink from the stupen- 
dous task of changing the long-settled religion of half a world. 
It is foolish, it is a strange, fantastic dream, which these deluded 
missioners cherish. They can do nothing to move that impalpa- 
ble bulk. But see! The Catholic missioners do not weigh hu- 
man probabilities, or even possibilities. They have upon them 
the charge of God himself; they have his Holy Spirit in their 
hearts. Against the dictates of reason itself they attack, with no 
weapon but the cross, this uncounted conglomeration of humani- 
ty. They stop at no point; they push ahead; they penetrate 
every nook of the empire, and detached bands stray out into 
those lost regions of the earth, the steppes of Siberia, the plains 
of Tartary, the mountain fastnesses of Thibet. In China, from 
Tche-ly to Emoi, from Hong-kong to Su-tchuen, they establish 
a network of flawless organization—twenty-nine perfect sees, with 
rulers in them, with clergy, with people, with churches, with 
schools. It is magic! How can we explain it except upon the 
theory that God is in the work? And now that the increasing 
numbers of the converts, and the exalted station of many—for 
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there are high mandarins in the ranks of the Catholic Chinese 
laity—compel such a signal recognition from the emperor as a 
request for closer relations with the Holy See, may we not ex- 
pect to behold something like that old conversion of the Roman 
Empire in the not remote future? 





A CHAT ABOUT NEW BOOKS. 


Miss VERNON LEE has a great many admirers. She is a lady 
of a Positivist turn of mind. She shows in her writings much 
familiarity with the nastiest works of fiction and poetry. She 
dwells on these with the tenderness peculiar to the new zsthetic 
school to which she belongs, and in her pages we are taught that 
Maupassant’s Une Vie, Théophile Gautier’s Mademoiselle de Mau- 
pin, and Baudelaire’s Fleurs du Mal are oft-recurring topics in 
the only circles where the highest philosophy is talked. It is 
rather hard to grasp this high philosophy as taught in Baldwin: 
Being Dialogues on Views and Aspirations (Boston: Roberts Bros.) 
It has such little body. Mr. Mallock’s Mew Republic has doubtless 
given Vernon Lee—who prefers to pose as a man—the idea of 
the form of Baldwin, as Lander’s Jmaginary Conversations probably 
gave Mallock the idea of the Mew Republic. Mr. Mallock is 
bitten by the pruriency that disfigures Vernon Lee’s writings, 
and one of the strongest chapters in /s Life Worth Living ? is ruined 
by a quotation from the worst novel written in any language, 
which quotation in Mallock’s book, taken with its context, becomes 
blasphemous. 

If Mr. Mallock and Vernon Lee reflect the opinions of the 
English “ high thinkers,” we have*reason to conclude that the 
emancipation from all religious belief which Vernon Lee teaches 
us to believe to be the xirvana of the philosophical zsthete has 
led to a returnto the most horrible forms of pagan vice. The 
most remarkable thing about Vernon Lee’s writings, aside from 
the constant playing with thoughts forbidden to Christians, is 
the art by which so large a number of well-formed English sen- 
tences are made to cover so little real knowledge. She gives 
one the impression that she has dipped into hand-books and satu- 
rated herself with certain poetry and novels in which the use of 
art for art’s sake is made an excuse for positive obscenity. 

It is natural to conclude that a young woman who has written 
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ina learned manner on the Renaissance—a large book on the 
Renaissance—should take the trouble to learn something of the 
Catholic Church. But she is evidently as ignorant of its theology 
and its philosophy as Mr. Frederic Harrison, who considers it 
unworthy of “ philosophical consideration” ! 

Baldwin is in the shape of dialogues. Labored efforts are 
made to give individuality to the characters, and descriptions of 
nature are introduced and greatly elaborated. ‘“ The Responsi- 
bilities of Unbelief” is the first dialogue in the book. Vere, 
Rheinhardt, and Baldwin talk over the sermon of a Monsignor 
Russell, whom they have heard preach. They are all unbelievers. 
All of them have gotten over the “ weakness” of believing in 
God. But Rheinhardt is the most advanced. 


“Ladies,” Rheinhardt says, “I admit, may require for their complete 
happiness to abandon their conscience occasionally into the hands of some 
saintly person ; but do you mean to say that a man in the possession of all 
his faculties, with plenty to do in the world, with a library of good books, 
some intelligent friends, a good digestion, and a good theatre when he has 
a mind to go there—do you mean to tell me that such a man can ever be 
troubled by wants of the soul?” 


After Rheinhardt asks this question the author drops into one 
of those over-worked bits of description held by her admirers to 
be exceedingly vivid and graphic: 


“ Beyond the blush and gold (coppery and lilac and tawny tints united 
by the faint undergrowing green) of the seeding grasses and flowering 
rushes, was a patch of sunlit common-ground of pale, luminous brown, like 
that of a sunlit brook-bed, fretted and frosted with the gray and rustiness 
of moss and gorse, specks of green grass and tufts of purple heather merged 
in that permeating golden brown. The light seemed to emanate from the 
soil, and in it were visible, clear at many yards’ distance, the delicate out- 
lines of minute sprays and twigs, connected by a network of shining cob- 
webs, in which moved flies and bees diaphanous and luminous like the rest, 
and whose faint, all-overish hum seemed to carry out in sound the visible 
pattern of that sun-steeped piece of ground.” 


This is a good example of the manner in which some modern 
writers overlay words with words in the effort to imitate the 
effects of the paint-brush. Sir Walter Scott’s and Cooper’s man- 
ner of suggesting natural pictures have gone out of fashion, and 
in return we get this sort of thing. The talkers go on consider- 
ing the responsibility of unbelief. Now, one of the most fascinat- 
ing qualities of unbelief seems to most people its absence of respon- 
sibilities. But Baldwin tries to make it plain, taking for a text 
Monsignor Russell’s zeal in preaching the faith, that unbelievers 
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have resting on them the responsibility of propagating un-faith. 
Whom they are responsible to does not appear, and Rheinhardt 
voices the logical conclusion of the religion of humanity, to whom 
they all belong, when he says: “ Upon my word, I don’t know 
which is the greater plague, the old-fashioned nuisance called a 
soul or the new-fangled bore called mankind.” 

But Baldwin, who is a wretchedly hypocritical and “talky” 
prig, tries to convince Vere that he ought to destroy the religious 
belief of his wife and children: 


“ Do you consider this as complete union with another, this deliberate 
silence and indifference, this growing and changing and maturing of your 
own mind, while you see her mind cramped and maimed by beliefs which 
you have long cast behind you? This divorce of your minds, which I can 
understand only towards a mistress, a creature for whom your mind does 
not exist—how can you reconcile it to your idea of the love of a husband 
to a wife?” 


Vere, in real life, would probably answer that a wife without 
religion would run the risk of becoming less of a mother and 
more of a mistress. But in Vernon Lee’s hands he only says: 


“T respect my wife’s happiness, then, and my children’s happiness ; and 
for that reason I refrain from laying rough hands upon illusions which are 
part of that happiness. Accident has brought us into contact with what 
you and I call truth—I have been shorn of my belief; I am emancipated, 
free, superior—all things which a thorough rationalist is in the eyes of 
rationalists ; but "—and Vere turned round upon Baldwin with a look of pity 
and bitterness—“ I have not yet attained to the perfection of living a hypo- 
crite, a sophist to myself, of daring to pretend to my own soul that this be- 
lief of ours, this truth, is not bitter and abominable, icy and arid to our 
hearts.” 


Nevertheless Baldwin goes on arguing on the responsibility 
of unbelievers to communicate the truth that there is no truth, 
until at the end Vere says: “ But you see I love my children a 
great deal ; and—well, | mean that I have not the heart to assume 
the responsibility of such a decision.” “ You shirk your responsi- 
bilities,” answers Baldwin, “ and in doing so you take upon your- 
self the heaviest responsibility of any.” 

All this is mere juggling with puppets and words. And if 
there is any evidence needed to show how inadequate this Posi- 
tivism is for any useful or logical purpose, Vernon Lee’s dialogues 
furnish it conclusively. Another dialogue, “ The Consolations of 
Belief,” is almost as serio-comic in effect as “‘ The Responsibilities 
of Unbelief.” Baldwin talks ata young lady named Agnes Stuart, 
who has been a Christian. Finally “a strange melancholy, al- 
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most like a physical ache, came over Agatha.” People who have 
followed Baldwin’s limitless flow of talk will understand that this 
was the kind of ache that afflicted the hapless wedding-guest. 
“T think you are deserving of envy,” answered Agnes coldly. 
“ But I prefer to believe in the goodness of God.” This is the 
most triumphant declaration of belief that Vernon Lee permits 
any of her puppets to utter. She cannot conceive of a Chris- 
tian, strong and logical, because she is ignorant of the church, 
and because her studies of life and literature have been all on the 
surface. The arguments of these dialogues can unsettle no clear 
and well-instructed mind. But the allusions to nasty literature, 
similar to the allusions to nasty vices which made Vernon Lee’s 
Miss Brown an indecent book, may help to make thoughts already 
corrupted more corrupt. Vernon Lee is regarded by a certain 
class of shallow thinkers and readers as a strong representative 
of high and refined philosophy and literature. Her work is acon- 
stant example of the truth that pretended belief in Neo-Paganism 
—we say “ pretended,” for it is plain that these infidels protest too 
much their disbelief in God—leads to the contemplation of the 
lowest objects under the most high-sounding names. Priapus 
looks well in a phrase of poetry; but it is a symbol of things 
which only the inhabitants of slums and dives dare utter in plain 
English to their fellows. And in this revival of “culture” we find 
the morals of Horace gilded in imitation of the gold of his 
phrases. Progress, with people like the teachers of Vernon Lee, 
means that we are to go back to the Augustan age, but with no 
hope that God will come as Christ to save the world. 

A refreshing book, which reminds one of the cool air of an early 
winter night after the artificial atmosphere of Ba/duwun, is the Medt- 
tations of a Parish Priest (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.), 
by the Abbé Roux. The Abbé Roux’s Thoughts or Meditations 
have excited a sensation among the literary men of Paris, in spite 
of the fact that he is a priest, and evidently a good priest. The 
critic of Pensées for Blackwood’s Magazine frankly acknowledges 
that this prejudice is not confined to the Parisian writers, but he 
as frankly acknowledges the merit of the work. He says: 


“Tt was the centenary of Petrarch, held in 1874, that first called Roux 
into notice—a festival celebrated in southern France by the Félibres, that 
society for the promotion and revival of.Provengal poetry, of which Mistral 
is the outcome and to the present time the chief glory. M. Paul Marieton, 
himself a young Félibre, a poet in French and Provengal, made the ac- 
quaintance of the Abbé Roux, and, struck with his work in dialect, sought 
to gain closer intimacy with the author. He unearthed him one day in his 
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retired nest. ‘He appeared to me,’ says Marieton, ‘like one of the Limou- 
sin giants of his Geste de Charlemagne, with his strong, square frame, his 
deep bass voice. His visage, large and tender, sweet and yet rough-hewn, 
resembled that of those English lords of Henry VIII.’s time, Northern co- 
lossi, painted by Holbein. With the gentleness of a child and a poet, he 
showed me the simplicity of his life ; and I departed more moved than I can 
express... . It was during this visit from the ardent young Félibre that the 
Abbé Roux diffidently confided to him a large number of copy-books, writ- 
ten in a mighty, firm hand—a hand that would delight graphologists—in 
which were put down the mile-stones of thought marking the way tra- 
versed by this lonely minister of God during his twenty-five years of iso- 
lated life. Delighted, M. Marieton at once proposed to publish a selection. 
At first the abbé demurred. ‘ You would publish my Pensées,’ he said. ‘Be- 
ware! I am not independent enough to seek calumny, for I am not an in- 
dividual, but a legion; and the good Abbé Roux will bear the mountain of 
prejudice that weighs on the clergy of all times, and above all of this time. 
Prudence, my friend! You would have me think that I shall become a per- 
sonage. I can scarcely hope it. I shallalways be an immured. With a 
proud and timid character one never arrives at anything.’ But M. Marie- 
ton did not let himself be deterred; and to-day the world can decide 
whether he did well or not to crag forth this priest from his lonely 
obscurity.” 


The greater part of the intelligent world will decide that these 
thoughts—which are more like points of the most brilliant and 


concentrated light than anything else, and which are both epi- 
grams and maxims—are new treasures of great worth added to a 
literature already rich in similar treasures. It is not exaggera- 
tion to say that the Abbé Roux possesses the keenness of La 
Rochefoucauld without his cynicism, the perception of Montaigne 
without his scepticism, and the sagacity of La Bruyére without his 
prejudice. Above all, the Abbé Roux is Christian without reserve, 
without any sacrifice to the literary spirit of the time. And this 
is a great thing. It is also a great thing to be able, in a trained 
voice of such quality, to declare that the intellect of the civilized 
world must listen, that Pan is dead, but that Christ lives, glorified 
and eternal. The quality of the Abbé Roux’s thoughts must be 
our excuse for making him speak for himself, instead of writing 
about him. No man has opened the life of the French peasant to 
us as Abbé Roux hasdone. The peasants of current French litera- 
ture are as unreal as the Arcadians of Watteau, with their be- 
ribboned perukes and crooks, compared with the peasant as 
drawn from living models. 


“The war of the slaves in Italy, the war of the serfs in France, have be- 
queathed to history a particularly mournful memory. . .. 
“Oh! ye who rob the peasant of his beliefs and his money, stuffing his 
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pocket with vile journals and his heart with brutal desires, beware of the 
reprisals which he will owe you for having put him back into slavery, into 
servitude.” f 


“The peasant,” Abbé Roux says, “passed from paganism to 
Christianity through a great expenditure of miracles; he would 
return from Christianity to paganism at a less cost.” He con- 
tinues: “ A monster has lately come into existence—the infidel 


peasant.” 
Of the influence of a modern kind of thrift on the peasant’s 


mind he gives a vivid example: 


“Far away yonder the sky appears all red. 

“«It is the sunset,’ says the man. 

“ Wrong! It is his house on fire. 

“One of those wretches, somany of whom pass among us nowadays, 
set a fuse beneath the.door, and the house has burst into flames. 

“ The man darts forward, crying ‘ Fire!’ 

“Then he bethinks himself, halts at a reasonable distance, crouches 
down on the trunk of a tree, listening to see if any one is coming, and wish- 
ing that they may come too late. 

“The house is insured. 

‘‘Meanwhile the alarm bell bleats; people rush from the neighboring 
villages. ‘The furniture? Come!’ 

“The man stirs not, makes no reply. 

“ The furniture is insured ! 

“So burn on in peace, ye cupboards and chests of his ancestors; burn, 
bridal bed, and cradle lately cold; burn, picture of the Blessed Virgin, pa- 
tron of the dead wife (alas! he will soon replace her when his house ,has 
been rebuilt); burn, military tunic; burn, little frame of his First Com- 
munion, souvenirs of glory, of love, and of grief, souvenirs ancient and 
recent, burn on in peace. 

“ He is insured!” 


The Abbé Roux, withal, has a great love for the French pea- 
sants among whom he labors. He sees their faults without an- 
ger, only with a certain melancholy patience. He sees that their 
natural faults have been exaggerated by what is called modern 
progress. They are bad enough, in spite of the priest; what 
would they be without him ? he asks. 

“Our peasants tolerate God well: ‘He is not there, if he is anywhere; 
and besides he demands neither gold nor silver.’ On the other hand, they 


endure but ill the men of God, the pope, the bishop, the curé. 
‘‘To tell the truth, they would tolerate their other masters still less, if 


they dared.” 

Of the causes which are helping to ruin France, and which 
the infidel tries to cure by means of atheistical schools, Abbé 
Roux speaks in no uncertain manner: 
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“ Abseftteeism and*Malthusianism are visibly depopulating our country 
districts. The Natchez and the Mohican have had their turn. The next 
subject for a book will be ‘ The Last of the Peasants.’ ” 

“The petty peasant who wishes to acquire a competency ; the peasant 
in easy circumstances who wishes to found a family; the ex-peasant who 
wishes to become monszeur—Malthus furnishes the law for all of you, does 
he not?” 

“If the ex-peasant is father to a male child first of all, it is enough. If 
he has only daughters, he may in time have a son. The tardy son will be 
the eldest, the only child, to speak rightly. The rest will stir only at his 
beck and call. He will have as many servants as he has sisters. None of 
them will get settled, all of them will devote themselves to monsieur their 
brother and to his wife. If one of them speaks of taking the veil, there is 
along suit to argue. The good father is inexhaustible in whys and hows, 
‘So you no longer love me,’ he sighs. ‘Who will counsel, guide, take care 
of your poor brother?’ Then he begins to discourse about the clergy who 
tear children from their family, and to rage against that ‘era of ignorance 
and fanaticism, abolished by the great Revolution, when the victims of the 
cloister, etc.’ The vocation will be finely tempered in this assault of sen- 
sibility and hypocrisy.” 


One is forced to agree fully with the Abbé Roux that the 
French peasant, in spite of his “emancipation by the great Re- 
volution,” is almost a clod, yet a clod capable of helping good 
things to germinate, but that when infidel is veritably a “‘ mon- 
ster, and a shameless one.” 

It would be easy enough to put a great number of these 
“Thoughts” in a kind of paraphrase; but they would lose that 
aroma which has been well preserved in the present translation. 
We cannot refrain from quoting entire from the fascinating chap- 
ter, “ Literature, Poets,” the Abbé Roux’s analysis of the qualities 
of Eugénie and Maurice de Guérin: 


“It is in vain that Eugénie de Guérin praises Maurice ; the more she 
recommends him, the more she effaces him. 

“ Eugénie never rests from loving; she ardently desires literary glory 
for Maurice, and, above all, that celestial glory which is preferable. This 
anguish of a Christian sister is something new in French literature. One 
admires and loves this sweet, pious Eugénie, devoted in life and death. As 
for Maurice, he is only insipid and colorless. He has some imagination, no 
character. He does nothing but flutter about in a fickle or, what is worse, 
an undecided way. 

“ Maurice disenchants, even in his finest passages, by a certain school- 
boy accent. Le Centaure is only a brilliant imitation of Bitaubé, of Chateau- 
briand, and of Quinet. Eugénie conceals, perhaps ignores, her art, which 
is exquisite. She appears solicitous of writing well, without, for that rea- 
son, believing herself to be a writer.” 
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The Abbé Roux does injustice to Le Centaure, which is most 
exquisite in its individuality, and which preserves the Grecian 
Spirit in a far greater degree than any of the poems of Keats. 
But he does no injustice to the character of the poet, who, per- 
sonally, has only the interest of being loved by Eugénie. 

With great regret, only pausing for one more quotation, we 
take leave of one of the most brilliant books that has appeared, 
either in French or English, for many years: 


“St. Thomas d’Aquinas verifies as though he could not believe, and be- 
lieves as though he ought not to verify.” 


John Boyle O’Reilly’s latest volume, Jz Bohemia, is one that 
will force the attention of all discriminating lovers of true poetry. 
We may criticise Mr. O’Reilly’s occasional boldness of expres- 
sion when his indignation against the existing order of things 
leads him beyond those limits of phraseology within which 
writers careful about their theology keep themselves. Beyond 
this, which may seem like a hypercritical suggestion, Jn Bohemia 
is warm and cordial, generous and true, and in technical treat- 
ment almost perfect. It is consoling to know that a heart beats 
under the polished rhymes of these poems. 

“ A Lost Friend” will be an old friend for ever, since it has 
been given to the world. To many of us it may be a reminis- 
cence; to all of us it ought to be a lesson: 


“ My friend he was; my friend from all the rest; 
With childlike faith he oped to me his breast ; 
No door was locked on altar, grave or grief; 
No weakness veiled, concealed no disbelief ; 
The hope, the sorrow, and the wrong were bare, 
And ah! the shadow only showed the fair. 


“I gave him love for love; but, deep within, 
I magnified each frailty into sin; 
Each hill-topped foible in the sunset glowed, 
Obscuring vales where rivered virtues flowed. 
Reproof became reproach, till common grew 
The captious word at every fault I knew. 
He smiled upon the censorship, and bore 
With patient love the touch that wounded sore; 
Until at length, so had my blindness grown, 
He knew I judged him by his faults alone. 


« Alone, of all men, I who knew him best 
Refused the gold, to take the dross for test! 

Cold strangers honored for the worth they saw; 
His friend forgot the diamond in the flaw. 
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“ At last it came—the day he stood apart, 
When from my eyes he proudly veiled his heart ; 
When carping judgment and uncertain word 
A stern resentment in his bosom stirred; 
When in his face I read what I had been, 
And with his vision saw what he had seen. 


“Too late! too late! Oh! could he then have known, 
When his love died, that mine had perfect grown ; 
That when the veil was drawn, abased, chastised, 
The censor stood, the lost one truly prized. 


‘“ Too late we learn—a man must hold his friend 
Unjudged, accepted, trusted to the end.” 


Mr. O’Reilly is a thorough republican, and he voices his con- 
victions very plainly. He cries, in “ America”: 


“O, this thy work, Republic! this thy health, 
To prove man’s birthright to a commonwealth: 
To teach the peoples to be strong and wise, 
Till armies, nations, nobles, royalties, 

Are laid at rest with all their fears and hates; 
Till Europe’s thirteen Monarchies are States, 
Without a barrier and without a throne, 

Of one grand Federation like our own!” 


But, above all, even above the passionate poetry of “ Erin,” 
when the poet’s heart burns with a white heat, beyond the 
strength, the subtle and deep poetic thought, of “ Songs that are 
not Sung,” we prefer “ The Dead Singer,” in which Mr. O’Reilly 
has found newer and higher qualities than he showed in Songs of 
the Southern Seas or The Statues in the Block. He lacks neither a 
theme nora heart. And in this he is unlike most modern poets, 
who seem to have neither themes nor hearts, but only what is 
called technique. In “The Dead Singer” Mr. O'Reilly adds to 
the vivid color and human interest of Songs of the Southern Seas 
and the classic sweetness of Statues in the Block qualities of 
deeper thought and poetic insight, which complete the circle in 
which are all the bays for a true poet’s crown. 
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SERMONS OF THE REV. JOSEPH FARRELL, late C. C,, Monasterevan, with 
an Appendix containing some of his speeches on quasi-religious sub- 
jects. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. (For sale by the Catholic Publica- 
tion Society Co., New York.) 

The writer of these sermons died some eighteen months ago in the 
prime of life. He had been a contributor, both in prose and poetry, to 
Catholic magazines in Ireland. These beautiful sermons are now for the 
first time printed, and they are worthy of the memory of one who seems to 
have been a man of far more than ordinary talent and a most zealous 
priest. They embrace subjects for the whole ecclesiastical year, a few Sun- 
days excepted. There is much originality of thought in them, a very de- 
vout tone, and a literary style which is very attractive. There is hardly any 
commonplace matter and no slovenly writing to be found in these sermons. 
Although the style has the finish and elegance of the essay, it also pos- 
sesses the freshness and unction necessary fora sermon; and there are 
very many passages of really lofty eloquence. 

That one who could write and preach such stately and powerful dis- 
courses was hidden in a country curacy and should have died at the age of 
forty-four are mysterious dispensations of Providence. 

The sermons are none of them long, and the book will be of much prac- 


tical use to the parochial clergy. The speech on education in the appen- 
dix is a fine specimen of a philosophical, and at the same time popular, 
treatment of that question. The publisher’s work is well done. 


A COMPANION TO THE CATECHISM. Designed chiefly for the use of young 
catechists and the heads of families. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 1886. 
(For sale by the Catholic Publication Society Co.) 

Those who have had experience in teaching catechism know that one 
of the difficulties most often met with is that the children do not under- 
stand the meaning of the words they repeat. Very frequently they can 
give the answer to the question asked them in the exact words of the 
book, without having any adequate knowledge of what they are talking 
about—the very words, to say nothing of the idea, being beyond them. 

The book before us aims at improving this matter. It suggests a 
scheme of class-work to the teacher which, if followed and developed, can- 
not but give the pupils a clearer insight into the subject-matter. The text 
of the catechism is explained, not simply in reference to the ideas expressed 
therein, but especially as regards the meaning of words which little people 
most likely would not grasp of themselves. Thus a great help is given to 
the inexperienced teacher, by showing how to make the children think 
and how to have them understand Christian doctrine, when otherwise they 
would wander aimlessly in a maze of words. 

ORPHANS AND ORPHAN ASYLUMS. By Rev. P. A. Baart, $.T.L. With an 
Introduction by Rt. Rev. C. P. Maes, D.D., Bishop of Covington. 
Buffalo, N. Y.: Catholic Publication Co. 1886. 

This very interesting book gives a full account of the origin and growth, 
up to the present time, of the two hundred and twenty-one orphan asylums 
now in active existence in the archdioceses and dioceses of the United 
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States. It is a most valuable work of reference, and is, moreover, likely 
to exert an instructive and edifying influence on the minds of persons out- 
side of the Catholic Church who may have the good fortune to read its 
pages. 

The introduction treats of the duty which, “as a church, we Catholics 
have to perform towards the orphans of America,” and of “ the great ques- 
tion” how it isto be done. It describes the main difficulties with which 
the work of taking care of the orphan has to contend, and which are well 
known to observant persons who have had experience in the management 
of orphan asylums: viz., the defects of the ‘‘ drill-like training ” which has to 
be made to take the place of “ family life” —‘ that one thing which fits the 
child for its duties and prepares it to meet the many temptations thrown 
in its way.” The arduous problem, how to put youths who, from necessity 
in most cases, have to leave the asylum and go out into the world before 
their characters are formed, in the way of earning an honest livelihood, is 
earnestly dwelt upon, and valuable suggestions are given in relation thereto, 
as also to the comprehensive questions, “ What shall our orphan asylums 
be? Where shall they be built? How should they be managed?” In the 
matter of providing for orphans we have not certain advantages and facili- 
ties existing in European countries, where the old apprenticeship system 
has been retained. 

The opening chapter, which is entirely historical and statistical, points 
out that among the Gentile nations “little, if any, regard was paid to works 
of beneficence that had the orphan for their object”; and that the Ro- 
mans, of whom St. Paul speaks as a people “ without affection, without 
fidelity, without mercy,” were reproached by Justin for their inbuman 
treatment of foundlings whom they gathered up into flocks in the same 
manner as herds of oxen, or goats or sheep. To the kindlier feeling of 
the Jews for the orphan, brought about, probably, “by their stricter 
family ties and more exalted notion of religion,” justice is done. Then the 
extraordinary progress of beneficence co-existent with the rapid spread- 
ing of the Gospel is explained, as also that bishops considered it their 
duty to provide for the poor and the orphan. “The noblest epitaph 
which could be inscribed on the tombs of the popes was their charity to 
the helpless and destitute, to the afflicted and the orphan.” “We read 
in the Apostolic Constitutions that the widows and the orphans were con- 
sidered as ‘altars for holocausts or whole burnt-offerings in the temple 
of our Jerusalem ’—a text which shows the exalted idea that the church 
‘entertained of the charity that had the orphan for its object.” The singu- 
lar statute is mentioned which was afterwards inserted in canon law “/or- 
bidding a bishop to keep a large dog, lest the poor be frightened thereat and 
driven from his door.” The progress of the establishment of orphan asy- 
lums is rapidly traced, and the check given to it by the Reformation and 
the confiscation of ecclesiastical property in England and Germany is ex- 
plained. “The fruit of benevolence that springs from the seed of Protes- 
tantism ” is, in certain cases, briefly and impartially reviewed. The admi- 
rably-conducted and munificently-supported charitable institutions of Hol- 
land are praised as they deserve. The writer of these lines, who has visited 
the Catholic male and female orphan asylums of Amsterdam, is glad to 
bear testimony to the fact that they effectually carry out in practice one of 
the recommendations given in the introduction of this book—viz., the ap- 
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prenticing of orphans and giving them a home while they are serving their 

time. A list is given of one hundred different orders or congregations or- 

ganized for the work of charity to the poor, the sick, the orphan, and the 
foundling; and brief, interesting descriptive statistics are given, in this and 
in the last chapter, of the work they have done and still do. 

We allow ourselves to point out a slight oversight on the part of the 
writer of this very interesting work. He uses the word “orphanage” in 
the sense of a habitation for orphans. It means “the state of being an 
orphan.” There is in English no single word (if we except “ orphanotro- 
phy ”) which is equivalent to the French word orphelinat. 

The book is got up in good, clear type, and fair style, the only omis- 
sion being that the name of the particular diocese treated of is not at the 
head of each page, where it would have been useful for reference. 

THE DUKE OF SOMERSET’S SCEPTICISM ; 

THE CURSING PSALM (cix. of King James’ Version) ; 

A LETTER TO REv. S. Davipson, D.D., LL.D., in answer to his Essay 
against the Johannine authorship of the Fourth Gospel. By Kentish 
Bache. Oxford and London: Parker & Co. 1886. 

These three pamphlets are recent re-issues, having been first published 
about fourteen years ago. The first two are very brief, and it is enough to 
say that they are clever and acute. The third one is larger and of more im- 
portance. Wecanendorse the numerous laudatory notices it has received 
from respectable English periodicals, It is, in fact, learned, while very direct 
and incisive in its style, and quite satisfactory. 

Dr. Davidson’s criticisms are indeed so unfair, and even trivial— 
worthy in this respect to have proceeded from Renan—that they are not 
deserving of refutation. There are extrinsic reasons, however, for taking 
the trouble of refuting them, which Mr. Bache has done remarkably well. 
His work is a little masterpiece of its kind. 

AMONG THE FaIRIEs. A Story for Children. By the author of Alice Leigh- 
ton. A new edition. London: Burns & Oates; New York : The Catho- 
lic Publication Society Co. 

Notwithstanding the Mr. Gradgrinds with their cries of “ Facts ! Facts! 
Facts!” it is well that Fairyland is not allowed to become a thing of the 
past. A child’s mind has need of playthings. It would be as cruel to sweep 
away the fairies as to break all the dolls and toys. In the little book before 
us the fairies are brought upon the scene through the medium of a child’s 
dream. It is a dream so full of delightful adventures among all kinds of 
good-natured fairies that it must needs be pleasing to every fanciful child. _ 
SKETCHES OF THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY. By Michael Brophy, 

ex-Sergeant R. I. C. London: Burns & Oates; New York : The Catho- 

lic Publication Society Co. 1886. 

Together with considerable information—though given in a somewhat 
desultory fashion—concerning the formation, work, and methods of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary, a number of more or less amusing anecdotes 
and incidents are strung together illustrative of life in the force, and de- 
picting the eccentricities of its odd fish. Though the book is put together 
in a rather haphazard manner, it succeeds in bringing before the mind quite 
a vivid picture of a constabulary which, in the author’s words, “has been, 
since its first embodiment in the year 1823, made up of a more curiously 
checkered and miscellaneous class of men than any other police force in 
the empire, or perhaps in Europe.” 
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